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‘The Week. 


FLAKE’s BULLETIN, which is a sound Republican paper published in 
Galveston, Texas, thinks it cannot for the life of it make Northern men 
understand clearly the real state of things in Texas, and then proceeds to 
make one more attempt at making the Nation comprehend the situation. 
It appears, then, that a large portion of “our 150,000,000 acres are sub- 
stantially in a state of nature; civil government has never been actually 
administered over their soil. Every man is a law unto himself. 











the attention of Mr. Reverdy Johnson and the “Texas Steamship and 
Emigration Company.” “The revolver is the only executive, and a 
man’s conscience, if he has any, the only judiciary. Therefore it comes 
that deeds of violence take the place of judicial executions ”’—only it 
is of very frequent occurrence that the gentleman who in decent com- 
munities would adorn the gallows, in Texas momentarily mounts the 
bench and passes sentence on the other party. 


of outlaws,” and these bands, being composed of “old Confederate 
soldiers,” “naturally oppress, maltreat, and murder Union men and 
negroes. Let them murder a Confederate, and the public 
conscience would be outraged ;” but the political feeling of the people 
permits the murder of the black or white loyalists. Besides these 
chronic murderers and pillagers, there is another excellent class of per- 
sons who inhabit the more settled portions of the State, and whom the 
Bulletin describes as “friends and acquaintances of the regular ban- 


ditti,” and “who will do killing on very small provocation, and, in| 


many cases, without provocation at all.” Finally comes “Galveston, ana | 
places situated like it”—and exceedingly few such places there are— 


where the negro has “ every protection, privilege, and immunity that he | 


hasin Boston.” We will not say that we doubt this statement; indeed, 


without putting it quite so strongly, we have ourselves said that in | 


Galveston, and we believe we spoke of the German districts too, there | 
is probably safety for the eset and the Unionists. 


Two or three counties of Adhines are a little Texas. We spoke | 
last week of the defeat of a gang of outlaws by a body of State troops | 
in Sevier County, not far from Centre Point. The militia probably 


had the best of it, andthe enemy were thought to be a good deal de- | 


moralized. They have, however, recovered courage, and on the 10th 
instant a company of two hundred of them marched into Centre Point, 
impounded all the inhabitants in a field outside the town, and rifled 
every house. The next day, there being a mass-meeting of the citizens 
of the town and its neighborhood, the same men reappeared and fired 
on the crowd, dispersing it. Three of the principal citizens were then 
taken out and shot. So says the Memphis Appeal. What General 


“ But this wild state of | 
nature,” the Bulletin goes on, “is taken advantage of by roving bands | 


Catterson was doing all this time, we are not told; but from his own 
account of the force at his command, the rebels are stronger than he. 
From Louisiana the news is that Mr. Menard, a negro, is elected to fill 
out an unexpired term, and will take his seat in this present Congress. 
He is elected to represent the Second District—a great part of his op- 
ponent’s vote having been thrown out by the canvassers on the ground 
of fraud. Apparently the other four districts will be represented, for 
atime at least, by Democrats. General Rousseau has sent in his re- 
port to General Grant. He says some undoubtedly true things, though 
he does not say them without some indications of bitter feeling, con- 
cerning sundry persons of the “carpet-bagger” class; and he is at 
pains to excuse himself, on the ground of the smallness of the garrison, 
for standing by and seeing the election made a farce ; but we must say 
we are not willing to accept his excuses as sufficient. Doubtless, he 
had too few troops. Grant says, in his brief report to Secretary Scho- 
field, that more troops will be needed at the South; and if Louisiana 
does not need more, no part of the South does. Yet we shall believe 
that, even with the small means at his disposal, General Rousseau might 
| have done more by a good deal than he did. As he says himself 
“ Officers of the army generally, and my staff especially, always found 
| their uniform ample protection against either violence or the slightest 
| disrespect.” So efficacious a uniform might profitably, we should say, 





beens been shown on a few files of soldiers at the principal polling 
He | 
administers justice for himself ”—a fact to which we may properly call | 


places of New Orleans. 


General Meade’s 
‘there is. 


Department furnishes what other Southern news 
Governor Scott has just sent a very cheerful message to the 
South Carolina Legislature. The receipts of the State for the six 
months just ended were $435,573, while the expenditures for the same 
| period were $409,688, and the governor thinks there is no State which 
has a fairer prospect of meeting all its liabilities—a prospect the fair- 
ness of which is not diminished by the fact that Mr. R. T 
been made 





omlinson has 
auditor. In conclusion, Governor Scott expresses a belief that, 
|in view of the assurances of prominent Conservatives that they intend 
to submit willingly to the popular voice, the Legislature should deal 
| generously with the men now under political disabilities. General 
| Meade makes his annual report, a cautious and clever document, which 
seems to be avery satisfactory vindication of the military rule in Geor- 
gia, Florida, Alabama, and the Carolinas, which during the year have 
been under his and General Canby’s control. He justly says: “No 
}army in previous history was ever called on to discharge such delicate 
‘and responsible duties, involving powers that if abused might have led 
to the most serious consequences 


; and yet the transition from military 
\to civil power was so imperceptible as to have passed unnoticed but 
for the special means, by way of proclamations, orders, etc., employed to 
'make it public.” By the way, during the entire civil administration of 
General Meade, a period of eight months, there were, in our American 
| Poland” and “Ireland” put together, exactly thirty-two persons tried 
| by military commission. Of these the commissioners themselves dis- 
‘charged seventeen, As for the remaining fifteen, the sentences of four 
were disapproved, those of eight were remitted, those of two were re- 
ferred to the President for his action, while that of just one man is now 
| being served out. This is heartrending, when we think that the popu- 
lation of General Meade’s district is only some millions, and we can 
fancy the feelings of Mr. Anthony Trollope when he hears of it. 


Mr. Atiorney-General Evarts, who is a master of the art of chaffing, 
has recently been giving a sardonic opinion for the enlightenment of 
certain printers, out of whom he must have got nearly as much amuse- 
ment as he got from the Chinese ambassadors or the managers in the 





impeachment trial. The printers, who are employed by the Treasury 
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Department, and are getting ten hours’ pay for eight hours’ work, wish 
to know whether the Secretary of War is justified in making a reduction 
of wages when his employees shorten the length of their working day. 
“ The conclusion, then, to which I come,” says Mr. Evarts, “is that the 
recent act does vof require that the wages for the shortest day of Govern- 
ment labor should be reduced in proportion to the hours of labor, and 
that the act as /iftle requires that the wages of the shortened day 
should be as large as the wages of the longer day of private em- 
ployment.” However, the Attorney-General concedes, seriously, no 
doubt, that when Congress passed the eight-hour law “the theory 
appears to have been that the laboring man or mechanic ; 
wonld be enabled to accomplish daily as much upon an average in eight 
hours’ constant labor as he formerly did in ten or even a longer period, 
while he would enjoy a longer season for mental and moral improve- 
ment.” Apparently there is still a chance for Mr. Banks to signalize 
his devotion to the true interests of the laborious men who toil and 
sweat while people like the Evartses drone away their time in idleness. 

We suppose there were very few respectable men in the city who 
were not greatly rejoiced last week at hearing that Judge Barnard had 
got a grand jury to indict the editor of the Times for libelling him, 
simply because the trial of the indictment would in reality have been 
the trial of the judge himself, the editor, though nominally the defend- 
ant, appearing as prosecutor on behaif of a long-suffering community. 
Mr. Raymond, however, was guilty of the unpardonable indiscretion of 
expressing his satisfaction at hearing of the indictment, and announcing 
his readiness to prove everything he had ever said against the judge’s 
reputation—the fact being, as everybody who knows anything about 
the matter at all knows very well, that he could have proved five 
times as much as the Times or any other newspaper has ever said. Of 
course it was useless to hope after this that the case would be brought 
to trial, and the last news is that it has been dropped. The judge’s 
complaint in his charge, that the attacks on him were “im- 
psiring his usefulness,” and his allegation that, so far from being en- 
riched by corruption, he was dependent on his judicial salary and “ the 
charity of his wife” for his means of subsistence, were capital speci- 
mens of the coarse humor with which the City Hall politicians lighten 
the tedium of their business hours. We doubt if anybody will ever 
succeed in getting the accusations against His Honor judicially in- 
vestigated, and the present, or any probable, composition of the Legis- 
lature renders impeachment hopeless. 


Another excellent illustration of the condition of the administration 
of justice in this city, and of the condition to which the administration 
of justice fends in every city in which the judges and the public 
prosecutor are elective, was afforded on Saturday evening last by the 
speech of District-Attorney Oakey Hall, the Democratic candidate for 
the mayoralty, and whe, on Tuesday, became mayor elect. He 
declared to a crowded meeting that one reason why he wanted 
to keep his present office (that of district-attorney) was that he 
might “stand as a barrier between the liberties of the people on 
one side and the despotism of Radicalism on the other,” and he went 
on to explain what he meant by this by saying “that, although they 
had passed a great many bills up at Albany about boards of health and 
boards of excise,’ “somehow the press of business in his office was 
always so great that he had never yet found time to prosecute a man 
for taking a drink after twelve o’clock ’—a statement which natural- 
ly excited “prolonged cheering and considerable merriment.” In 
other words, the public prosecutor here openly avows that he takes it 
on himself to decide what laws ought to be executed and what not, 
and makes a special boast of suspending the operation of a law which, 
in a great city swarming with ruffians, makes it penal to keep grog- 
shops open after midnight or to drink in them. 


Most of the phenomena attendant on the spread of Butlerism are sad- 
dening, but some of them are very comical. Mr. G. W. Curtis is just now 
delivering a lecture on “ Morals in Politics” which is a really admirable 
dctineation of the greatest danger of democratic societies, and of the 
straight and narrow way through which salvation must be sought. It 
was composed and first delivered in this city long before the new sect 
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took its rise in Massachusetts, and contains a mention, by way of illus- 
tration, of the renowned pirate Captain Kidd. Mr. Curtis has recently 
been repeating the lecture in Salem, and the depreciatory use made of 
Kidd’s name so provoked the Butlerites who were present that they 
hissed violently, evidently feeling that anybody who spoke disre- 
spectfully of Kidd must have their own master in his mind. Mr. Curtis 
has since explained that Kidd was in the lecture from the beginning, 
and was not introduced for the purpose of discharging a dart-at any 
local idol; and that the application of the illustration to their prophet 
was the Butlerites’ own doing. We advise the leading members of the 
denomination to fight against this really morbid sensitiveness, because 
it will give scandal if one cannot speak disapprovingly of Dick Turpin 
or Sixteen-string Jack, and the like, in mixed company at Salem or 
Lynn, without giving offence or creating a disturbance. 


In our article of last week commenting on the recent performances 
of Erie Railroad directors their counsel, who is supposed to have ad- 
vised them, when preparing their plan of operations, was spoken of 
in terms in which we freely admit no lawyer ought to be spoken of 
on account of the discharge of strictly professional duties. We may 
add, that, although we have received no remonstrance from any- 
body in the present case touching anything we have said, this por- 
tion of our criticism appeared through an oversight. The only 
portion of a lawyer’s career which is a proper subject of newspaper 
criticism is that which the public witnesses. His private advice to 
his clients is something about which neither the public nor the news- 
papers are likely to be well informed, and it therefore did not form in 
the present instance a proper basis for strongly worded and hostile 
comment such as ours was, 





The Journal des Economistes for September contains a singular piece 
of correspondence, consisting of a letter from Mr. Henry C. Carey, of 
Philadelphia, asking for the grounds of the charge made against him 
in a late number of that periodical of having been the partisan or 
apologist of slavery, followed by a letter from the author of the charge, 
M. Benard, justifying it. M. Benard says he is unable to cite any 
passage of Mr. Carey’s works in support of his accusation, but he alleges 
“that at two meetings of the Political Economy Society in Paris Mr. 
Carey offered a complete apology for slavery, and even went so far as to 
maintain that the old states of Europe would be compelled to adopt 
that deplorable institution.” On the first occasion his theories were 
combated by one of the vice-presidents, who defended the freedom of 
the laborer. On the second occasion when, M. Benard says, Mr. 
Carey set forth (expos) his ideas on the same subject, he was met in 
debate by M. Benard himself, supported by Messrs. Paul Coq and 
Villiaume, and their defence of freedom against the American 
economist was applauded by the whole meeting. This is a strange 
story, and we find no contradiction of it in the October number of the 
Journal. The last has not yet reached us. M. Benard adds an in- 
sinuation that Mr. Carey’s protectionist ideas have a close connection 
with his hostility to free labor, and that a man who won’t let people 
sell or buy where they please cannot have much scruple about making 
them work where he pleases; which is, however, absurd. There 
are but few protectionists who do not really believe that both capitalist 
and laborer are benefited by the artificial raising of prices. 





The argument and judgment in the English Court of Common Pleas 
on the women’s claim to vote reached us by the last mail, but neither 
is in any way remarkable. Mr. Coleridge, on behalf of the women, 
made a brilliant display of lore and ingenuity, but made no impression 
on the court ; and his junior, who had probably prepared himself elab- 
orately, and enjoyed his novel relation to the whole female sex, was 
about to argue the case all over again, doubtless with the addition of 
some such flowers of rhetoric as adorn discussions of these questions at 
conyentions, but the court, being old and heartless, snubbed him. 
The judges were unanimously of opinion that “man” in the act of 
Parliament did not mean “ woman ”—women being “legally incapaci- 
tated” at common law for voting, Mr. Coleridge having failed to pro- 
duce anything better on the other side than very old and doubtful 
cases of what might be called her semi-discharge of political functions. 
In fact, he was obliged to admit that for hundreds of years there 
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had been no case of her exercise of the right to vote; and this the court 
held to be equivalent to proof that the right did not exist. Mr. Jus- 
tice Byles, in delivering the closing opinion, expressed the hope that 
the unanimous decision of the court would “ for ever exorcise and lay 
this ghost of a doubt which never ought to have arisen;” a piece of 
judicial emphasis which was received by the bar with “laughter.” The 
claim has, however, brought the fact to light that a great many 
women do want to vote. 
tion, and thousands more did so in other places, and we may be sure 
the number will grow. 


The French Government has been madly and furiously prosecuting 
a batch of Paris editors for being mixed up in what is called the “ Af- 
faire Baudin’—that is, for going to Baudin’s tomb and laying immor- 
telles on it on the anniversary of his death, or for delivering a speech 
over it, or for having published lists of subscriptions for the erection 
of a monument to his memory. The courts have gravely decided that 
no one of these acts taken separately is criminal, but that taken together 
they constitute a “maneeuvre” calculated to excite “ hatred and con- 
tempt of the Government.” Baudin was a deputy of the National 
Assembly who, on the 3d of December, 1851, when the Assembly had 
outlawed the President, and called on all good citizens to take arms in 
defence of the constitution, went bravely to the barricades and en- 
couraged the working-men to fight. One of them replied jeeringly 
that they were not going to :isk their lives to save for him his twenty-five 
francs a day (official pay), and he, in reply, with that strange French 
heroism which in its highest manifestations is literally the most re- 
splendent form of courage, replied that “he would show them how a 
man could die for twenty-five francs a day,” and, mounting the barri- 
cade, fired on the advancing troops, and fell riddled by a return volley, 
One of the last acts of old Berryer, who has just died full of years and 
honors after one of the most brilliant forensic careers of modern times, 
was to subscribe to Baudin’s monument. He was one of those who en- 
couraged him to take arms, he said, in defence of the law, and he was 
bound to honor his memory. Nevertheless, the sudden display of 
affection for Baudin after seventeen years of semi-oblivion is rather a 
sign of hostility to the Empire, we fear, than of reverence for a 
martyr to liberty. 


The French press sometimes gives itself airs with regard to that of the 
United States, and holds up its hands in horror over the violence of the 
language used by American editors in political discussion. We, there- 
fore, have highly enjoyed the following, which comes from the Pays in 
reply to the Cloche. The Pays isa Government paper, and the editor-in- 
chief, M. de Cassagnac, is, if we are not mistaken, a senator and a man 
of the world. His son, M. Paul, the “ managing editor,” is reputed to 
be the best swordsman in France, and is a noted duellist. The latter 
is probably the author of the following gem, which no Northern editor, 
we venture to say, has ever approached, though some of the “ lively ” 
correspondents of the “wholesome and independent family papers ” 
will probably grow green with envy when they read it. It is the kind 
of stuff some of them would like to produce, but cannot. Ferragus 
had expressed his astonishment that Cassagnac should call himself an 
“ independent journalist,” he (Ferragus) knowing weil that the wretch 
drew pay from the Secret Service Fund. To which Cassagnac: 

“There are people with whom nobody discusses, but who are merely 
chastised. Ferragus, the editor of the Cloche,is of the number. This man, 
whom we all know, who exhibits himself comfortably in his fauteui! on 
the first representation of pieces in the theatres, is one of the most repug- 
nant members of the press. He exhibits in his greasy person at once the 
wretched undertaker’s man, the wretched doctor, the wretched advocate, 
the wretched Jesuit. This periodical and weekly abscess comes out every 
Saturday in the Cloche ; and, what is unheard of for an abscess, though 
pierced, remains not the less swollen and tumefied. He wished to take 
the place of Rochefort. But those who employ a lantern and a crook at 
night (rag-pickers), and creep along the walls, are not Rocheforts. He 
carries on opposition as another sells groceries, because it is profitable, but 
without conviction, ardor, or enthusiasm. It is alla matter of traffic: so 
much the heap, and thirteen make the dozen! It is a mere mercantile op- 
position—a retail trade—an opposition that makes mg and speculates 
in ‘liberty, equality, and fraternity ;’ an opposition which defiles the 
temple. Away, away, or beware of the lash! The actor Garrick said one 
day to a comedian of enormous bulk— enormous even than the 
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Mr. Layard tells, in a letter to the London Times, a story of the re- 
vival of art and industry at Venice which is really wonderful, if true. 
We gave some account a fortnight ago of the resuscitation of the glass 
manufacture. He shows that the imports in 1867 amounted to $26,900,- 
000, as compared to $23,000,000 in 1863; the exports in 1867 to 
$20,000,000, as compared to $16,000,000 in 1863. The tonnage of ves- 
sels leaving Venice increased by one-third in the same period. Vene- 
tian steamers begin to run once more, as the galleys did of old, to all 
the great ports of Europe; and—though last, not least—there are now 
224 district schools where, in 1866, there were only eight; and manu- 
factories of silk, cloth, cotton, paper, and fire-arms are springing up 
in all the cities of the mainland. The nobility, after eighty years of 
eclipse and two hundred years of sloth and degradation, are throwing 
themselves once more into politics, art, industry, and commerce with 
much of the old energy which built the city and made it famous. 


The new electoral law in Spain, under which the Constitutional 
Convention is to be elected, gives a vote to every citizen over twenty- 
five years of age who has not been deprived of his political rights by 
judicial sentence. The republicans seem to be gaining in strength, 
for the obvious reason that they are strong in the great centres 
of population, and therefore are able t» make more show in agi 
tating than the monarchists. They are stronger, too, as might b 
expected, in orators, and a good deal more fervid; but there sec! 
little doubt that if it came to a counting of votes, or a trial of physical 
strength, they would be worsted. The monarchists, on the other 
hand, have the middle classes an the peasantry and the army, the 
last being the most important of all. No European army is re- 
publican, and the Spanish army as little as any; and it, like 
the Roman army, has unfortunately got used to being called on to 
decide the fate of the nation. But the monarchists have lost enor- 
mously by their having no candidate ready when the throne was 
vacated. The process of casting about for a king not only chills en- 
thusiasm, but is ridiculous, and, if long protracted, is enough to make 
monarchy impossible. The candidate most spoken of at present is 
Espartero, who, being childless and seventy-six years old, would fill 
the throne just long enough to give the monarchists time to look 
about them. The title mentioned for him is something which 
“Greece and Rome in their palmiest days” never dreamed of—* Baldi- 
mero I.” One of the best signs of the times is the rapidity with 
which the popular loan is taken. But the excitement is running so 
high in the cities that fears are entertained of a bloody collision be- 
tween the two parties; and should this occur, on ever so small a scale, 
all hope of a rational revolution would be gone. 


While Prince Charles of Roumania, in opening the session of the 
Bucharest Chambers, declares the foreign relations of his country to 
be on an excellent footing, evidences of grave complications on the 
Lower Danube are daily becoming more numerous. <A despatch from 
Pesth announces that M. Orezy, in addressing, in the name of the 
Imperial Chancellor Von Beust, the united delegations now assem- 
bled at Pesth, of the Austrian Reichsrath and Hungarian Diet, de- 
clared the relations of Roumania both with Turkey and Austria to be 
unfriendly, and requiring “a careful watch” on the part of the Vi- 
enna Government, “in common with the other great powers.” The 
Bulgarian disturbances, it is true, are rather of an imaginary kind ; 
the late attempts at insurrection in that province have proved a total 
failure; but, on the other hand, there is no longer any doubt that 
they have been the offspring of machinations fostered within the l'mits 
of Roumania, and that the Government of that state, openly instigated 
by Russia, secretly encouraged by Prussia—Prince Charles is a Hohen- 
zollern—and led by reckless politicians like Bratiano, is ready at the 
first opportune moment to enter upon a career of aggression, with the 
aim of achieving both total independence of Turkey—to which very lit- 
tle is wanting even now—and the annexation of Transylvania, the Wal 
lach population of which is being stirred up by emissaries against he 
Hungarians. Our “latest,” by telegraph from Bucharest, however, an- 
nounces a change in the Roumanian cabinct and “the displacement 
of the war party.” But this is likely to prove but a momentary 
cbange of attitude. 

















GRANT AND THE OIVIL SERVICE. 


THERE are rumors afloat already that the Jenekes Civil Service Bill 
begins to find unexpected favor in the eyes of politicians at Washing- 
ton, and we have little doubt that the number of its supporters will— 
‘ow that it is plain that Grant does not intend to work under the 
old system—grow every day, and that the measure will, early in the 
orty-first Congress, become a law. Not that we should have despaired 
of success even if Grant had not been elected, and his place during the 
coming four years were to be filled by one of the regular party hacks. 
It would have taken more time to bring about the desired result, but 
the result would still have been certain; the outrageous misconduct 
snd incompetency of the present tribe of office-holders would have 
mace the necessity of the reform plain to the public, even without the 
sid of set expositions from its friends or the active support ef the new 
President. But without the aid of the President the task of “ educat- 
ing * the regular politicians “ up” to the change would, we admit, have 
been difficult. They themselves enjoy, mightily, “ educating ” the 
people “up” to the level of their own crazes, but they are extremely 
chary about receiving ideas that seem likely to lessen their importance to 
the state. Thereis probably nothing in the whole political fietd more 
provoking, and at the same time more amusing, than the air of drunk- 
en doubt and disapproval with which “the men inside politics,” as 
they call themselves, look down from the stump on all reformatory la- 
bors out of which no “capital” is to be made. Any change which seems 
likely to lessen the number of things they can promise—and therefore 
their weight with their followers—or the support of which involves 
the denial of something to somebody, or the utterance of unpleasant 
speeches about the machinery of their own party, they endeavor to 
treat as visionary, and laugh over it as long as they dare. But the 
minute they find that it 7s to be, that there are influences working for 
it against which they cannot make head, their conversion becomes 
*» rapid that the difficulty is to baptize them fast enough. 
Had they succeeded in putting one of their own number in the 
Presidential chair, they would, owing to the enormous amount 
and value of the patronage now in the hands of the Government, 
have offered a_ resistance to any change which nothing but an 
overwhelming outburst of popular indignation could have overcome, 
and we should probably have witnessed four years of corrup- 
tion in every possible form, which would compare with the corrup- 
tion of the last eight years as the finished work of a man compares 
with the tentative efforts of a boy. 

[t must be remembered that “the whiskey thieves,” which 
now seems to be the generic name of that vast and growing class 
who devote themselyes to plundering the Government as to a 
profession, have been, until now, comparatively unskilled in their 
vork., It took some years to discover the various devices by which 
the Government could be cheated, officials bribed, evidence destroyed 
or covered up, and to draw into the business the leading rogues of 
the country and the vast body of capital which is now literally invest- 
ed in the robbery, just as it has taken ten years for the rogues of 
this city to find out the use for their purposes that might be made of 
an elective judiciary. It is no exaggeration to say—as those who 
know most about it assure us most earnestly—that there is no 
“interest” in the United States so strong, so compact, so well organ- 
ized, with so much money and so much skill and ingenuity at its com- 
mand at this moment, as the body of persons who are engaged in de- 
frauding the public treasury. Their creatures swarm in every depart- 
ment of the public service, except the army and nayy, and do their 
bidding without hesitation. Their “lobby” is so powerful that they 
find no difficulty in arresting and delaying any piece of legislation that 

ms likely to diminish their profits. Nay, they are strong enough, 

we have recently seen, to stay proceedings in the courts, close the 
of the public prosecutor in the very midst of a process, and hurry 
him away to become himself a culprit elsewhere. Moreover, there is no 
chance whatever of bringing the party machinery into play agains 
thom, because they take care, we need hardly say, to comimit no breach 
of the party canons, They are all, or nearly all, “sound on the main 
question ;” in fact, in the matter of orthodoxy, they usually outdo 
everybody else, and are as intolerant of heresy as the grand inquisitor 


} 


any man in it who was thoroughly broken to the party yoke, they 
| would have proved for the present invincible, and they would, on 
‘the opening of the new term, have gone to work with all the advan- 
‘ tages of eight years’ training and experience. 


Grant comes, therefore, into the civil service of the country as he 
| came into command-in-chief of the army, after three years of blunder- 
ing and disaster, literally as a saviour; and in the former as in the latter 
case, he comes to meet a crisis for which his career and training seem 
to have especially prepared him. Had he reached his present eleva- 
tion, as most of his more recent predecessors have reached it, after 
having “ filled every office in the gift of the people, from village alder- 
man,” ete., or after having begun his political education in ward 
caucuses and worked up into State or national prominence through 
the hidden and crooked ways in which so many so-called statesmen 
lay the foundations of their fame and earn their reputation for wisdom, 
he would have learned, as most of them have learned, to look on party 
usages, the most debasing as well as the most useful, as part of the 
organic law of American society. He would have learned to regard 
the best places in the public service as the “inalienable right” of 
those who do the work of the canvass, and the party managers as the 
heaven-born dispensers of the public patronage, and resistance to their 
will or disregard of their advice as at best a sort of mild lunacy, if not 
downright treachery. Luckily he has learned his duty to the country 
in a school in which truth and courage are still the highest virtues, in 
which the public money is held sacred, and in which the habit of 
looking on the sacrifice of life for the country as an obvious duty 
makes defrauding the country seem one of the meanest of vices, and 
in which the political art as practised in caucuses excites only disgust. 
Although the political tone of the American army is not, owing to the 
social influences by which military circles were governed before the 
war, perhaps all that could be desired, it is permeated by a morality 
which we shall have to infuse into the civil service if we are to save 
the Government. 


Moreover, Grant has not been chosen by the party, in the sense in 
which candidates for the presidency are usually said to be chosen; he 
has been, in a measure, forced upon it; no other nomination was possi- 
ble without almost the certainty of defeat. He did not seek the nomina- 
tion either, and during the canvass refused steadily to contract obliga- 
tions to anybody for helping to get him elected. Anybody who 
“worked for Grant,” therefore, did so on his own responsibility ; so 
that Grant can now meet all Republican orators, writers, and bill- 
stickers, drummers, scene-shifters, stage-carpenters, and rollers of thun- 
der-barrels, with an unclouded brow and a sense of perfect indepen- 
dence. The result is that there is an extraordinary and almost unpre- 
cedented absence of rumors about offices; an almost unprecedented 
scarcity of office-seekers in Washington. In the course of the next year 
we confidently expect to see the theory that the present system of ap- 
pointment to office has anything peculiarly “American” ajout it, or that 
any considerable portion of the public is attached to it, proved to be a 
fallacy and thoroughly exploded. The number of persons who take any 
real interest in the present system, or would mourn for one hour over its 
destruction, is in reality exceedingly small, and it forms a class without 
the least weight in the community, either as regards character or 
ability. The doctrine, tvo, that there is something peculiarly demo- 
cratic in rotation in office—that is, in the periodical dismissal of one set 
of public servants for the purpose of giving a fresh batch of citizens a 
share in the profits of politics—is one which has equally little hold 
on the popular mind; and the success which those who live by 
it have had in persuading people that the country was attached to it 
is simply a striking illustration of what may be done by noise and im- 
pudence. This success thus far has been due simply to the fact that the 
exceedingly small amount of work which fell to the share of the Federal 
Government before the war prevented the abominations of the system 
‘rom staring people in the face as they do now, though it did not pre- 
vent people from considering office-holders and office-seekers as on the 
whole a shiftless class. 

The only argument we have seen anywhere put forward against 





reform is that it will ruin the Republican party, by leaving them noth- 
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ing to offer those who do the work of eleetioneering by way of reward. 
We believe, on the contrary, that it will simply substitute a good class 
of workers for a very bad class, It will cause, no doubt, the retirement 
in disgust of a large number of wire-pullers and orators of the baser 
sort; but, on the other hand, it will bring into the field a larger and 
larger number of the men who built up the Republican party and who 
now keep it alive—those who have faith in its ideas, and who belong 
to it not as an end but as a means—and a larger and larger number of 
men devoted to practical legislation, who, like Mr. Jenckes, have 
made a conscientious study of subjects, and want to use the party as a 
means of putting their conceptions into practice. The men, even now, 
who do the party most service during a canvass are not men who enter- 
tain any expectation of reward in the shape of Federal offices. They 
are either men who have already won, er whe are seeking by honora- 
ble acts, such honors as the people can bestow by election, or else 
men for whem no office whatever has any attractions, and who serve 
on the stump, as many of them had served in the field, for the sake 
of the famous “Old Cause” for which Sydney prayed on the scaf- 
fold, and which in our day seems to run as much risk from knaves and 
blatherskites as in other days it.ran from kings and priests. 





== 


THE FUTURE OF THE FAMILY. 

Tne effect of the divorce laws, as they exist in various Northern 
States, on morals and manners and on the family, has, during 
the last month or two, furnished matter for a good deal of dis- 
cussion to various religious bodies, and, if we may judge from 
the articles in religious periodicals, is constantly occupying a 
large share of the attention of clergymen and reformers. It seems 
to be supposed that religious denominations may diminish the 
frequency of divoree by providing penalties in church discipline 
for light, thoughtless, or licentious resort to it, or by forbid- 
ding clergymen to re-marry persons who may have been divorced 
under certain designated conditions. The pictures which have been 
drawn during these discussions of the havoe which the divorce laws 
of various States, as administered by the courts, are playing with the 
family relation, are tolerably alarming. Statistics on such subjects, 
just like the statistics of female drunkenness, are not very reliable, 
however. We know, with a fair approach to accuracy, what propor- 
tion divorces bear to marriages in a given State, but the effect of 
divorces on morals and on children is a point on which figures tell us 
little that can be depended on, and yet this is after all the important 
point. What most concerns society is not the number of couples who 
have separated, but the probable effect of their separation on other 
couples still living together and on future marriages. About this our 
information is necessarily somewhat vague; and though the subject has 
been handled by one or two writers—President Woolsey, of New 
Haven, for instance—in a scientific spirit, most of the talk about it is 
teo general, and has too much ef the platform tone, to help us very 
far toward a conclusion as to what eught to be done. Certain results 
of the working of the divorce laws, or at all events certain phenomena 
closely eonneeted with the diverce laws, are, however, too palpable te 
be overleoked or misunderstoed. The sense of the sacredness of the 
marriage tic is unquestionably declining. The number of men and 
‘women who have separated from their wives and husbands is increas- 
ing, and the discredit of such separations is diminishing; and we are 
assured there is new to be found in some of the Western States a large 
and increasing class of children whose position may be called abso- 
tutely novel in modern society—that is, children who, without having 
been formally and elandestinely abandoned by their parents, are 
nevertheless in a state of doubt as to. who are their mothers. The 
doubts of persons about their fathers have furnished material for 
coarse vomedy in all ages and all countries, particularly in licentious 
ages and countries, but the increasing freedom of women in our age 
seems likely to furnish fresh materials for the jester’s workshop. 

The Catholic theologians and sociologists, who are now engaged in 
bringing back the United States to the bosom of the Church, make a 
great deal of the frequency of divorces amongst native Americans as 
an argument against Protestantism, and boast with more zeal than dis- 
eretion of its rarity amengst foreign-born Catholics. ButZwhatever 








frequency of divorce may prove as to the immorality of any given com- 
munity, its infrequency, we fear, proves nothing as to their morality. 
Catholic writers seem to live in the same pleasant and somewhat in- 
fantile delusion on this subject that Southerners live on the subject of 
“miscegenation.” Southern philosophers have always maintained that 
by making the marriage of blacks and whites illegal, you can prevent 
the mixture of races; and Catholic philosophers just as stoutly 
maintain that by declaring the marriage bond indissoluble you can 
keep vice down to a minimum, and perhaps even prevent children be- 
ing born out of wedlock, just as if marriage were not a conventional 
arrangement for the preservation of the family, but a natural means of 
perpetuating the species. The fact is, we suspect, that there are as mony 
separations amongst Catholics who have lived long enough in the 
country to be Americanized as among Protestants. Whether they are 
formally divorced or not, concerns theologians more than jurists, Ther 
are also now, undoubtedly, more children to a marriage amongst for 
eign immigrants, at least in the Eastern States, than among Americans ; 
but we must wait and see at what rate the second generation will mul- 
tiply before we can draw conclusions of any value as to the effect of 
religion on population. 

The mistake the Protestant clergy and the churches are falling into, 
as it seems to us, in their treatment of the question, consists in their 
overestimating their own power. The classes in which the marriage 
tie is treated most lightly, and in which divorces are most frequent, are 
not composed to any great extent of persons who are in formal relations 
with any ecelesiastical organizations, or who care anything whatever 
for ecclesiastical censures. Theretore, we do not believe the churches 
or the clergy will ever be able by direct action to produce any 
perceptible effect in diminishing the number of divorces, particularly 
as clerical disapproval cannot prevent the marriage of ‘livorced persons. 
What has done mest to uphold the strength of the marriage tie in atl 
countries, this as well as others, amongst the great mass of people—the 
great mass being in all countries only slenderly influenced by moral or 
religious ideas—has been habit and public opinion. Everybody in the 
old society was more or less the slave of custom, and it was the custom 
to live with one wife; and what with the female custom of submission, 
and the male custom of enforcing obedience by blows and abuse, 
“incempatibility of temper,’ which troubles se many households in 
our day, troubled few households in former days. It was one of the 
unknown diseases. Moreover, when men usually lived and died on the 
spot where they were born, the opinion of their neighbors acted on 
them with a ferce of which we have now little idea. A man who for- 
mally broke up his family, or a weman who formally left her hushand, 
had to face a frowning world, and the world frowned in those times so 
as to kill. 

We have now entered on a period of general migration. Hardly 
anybody passes his life amongst those who knew him in his childhood. 
The Western States may be said to be largely peopled by persons of 
whose antecedents their neighbors are entirely ignorant. The Eastern 
States are largely peopled by persoms who are ready to move at a mo- 
ment’anotioe, and to whem their reputation in the locality in which they 
live is of very little consequenee. Moreover, there is a large body of 
persons—bow large few people imagine who have not given attention 
to the subjeet—who are literally rovers, and pursue fortune incessantly 
in railroad cars and stage coaches. The same phenomena begin to 
show themselves in Europe, though for obvious reasons with less 
prominence. In such a state of things as this, marriage has naturaily 
lost one of its strongest supports. The married relation is one in 
which real permanence and strength can never be looked for amongst 
average men and women in the absence of high moral and religious 
culture, unless it has a “home” as a basis, and homes in the crisis 
through which the world is just now passing are necessarily less 
numereus than they used to be. We are witnessing the greatest move- 
ment of population that has ever taken place—a movement, including 
migration from Europe and the peopling of the West, compared to 
which the irruption of the Northern barbarians into the Roman Empire 
was a trifle—and as long as it lasts we must be prepared to see the very 
root of civilized society, the family, threatened with destruction, 
Tewards teaehing the werching columns to revere aud uphold it, little 
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can be done suddenly, but those who look on it as the most precious 
possession of civilization can do much to uphold it by their example 
not simply in living with their wives or husbands, disagreeable as this 
may be in many cases, but in taking pains and making sacrifices to 
have a home of their own and teaching their children to love it. The 
married couple who, being pecuniarily able to avoid it, deliberately 
and permanently “board” in order to save trouble or expense, may 
safely be pronounced enemies of society, and deserve clerical reproba- 
tion in almost equal degree with the purchasers of Indiana divorces. 
All the arts which make housekeeping easier and less expensive help 
to make the marriage relation more secure, and at this moment and in 
this country there are no arts more useful to morality and social 
order. 

It would be useless to deny, too—and we can make the admission 
with the better grace because we consider the present condition of 
women as unsatisfactory as can well be—that the woman’s rights move- 
ment, or rather the set of ideas which find a limited expression in the 
woman’s rights agitation, is doing much to weaken the family bond. 
One effect of it is undoubtedly to make women more and more un- 
willing to accept the theory of their position taught by the church 
and held by men, and to make men think more and more lightly of 
the responsibility of keeping the family pure and intact. It has un- 
doubtedly weakened, and is every day weakening more and more, the 
husband’s sense of accountability for the wife’s conduct, and the 
belief, so many thousand years old, that her honor is his honor and 
her good name his good name. The extent to which the new ideas on 
these subjects already affect people who never go near a woman’s 
rights meeting, or perhaps never heard of the movement, is greater 
than most of us imagine; and their first results will undoubtedly be 
the production of a state of things *. domestic life somewhat re- 
sembling anarchy. But then, anarchy has never lasted long in any 
community of the Aryan race. Its societies have often gone to pieces, 
but out of the ruin something better has invariably grown up ; and 
we do not doubt that the family of the future, having a better basis in 
justice and reuson, will be a more permanent and stronger structure 
than the patriarchal or feudal family, which is evidently passing away. 
But in reconstructing the domestic relations, as in scientific research, 
the understanding, as Bacon says, needs not wings, but weights. 
Dreams and visions and flights of fancy will not help us. In decid- 
ing on what terms men and women shall live together in wedlock, as 
in framing the organic law of political societies, we have to remem- 
ber that, no matter what views we may entertain of the ultimate des- 
tiny of humanity, man remains man, and woman woman for the pre- 
sent, and that the force which brings the two sexes together, though 
a noble passion, it is true, is also an animal passion, and a passion 
which influences human conduct probably more than all other agen- 
cies put together. 


“THE ASIAN MYSTERY.” 


WE have forgotten which of Mr. Disraeli’s novels it was in which 
he announced the Asian Mystery to the world. We think, however, 
that it must have been “Coningsby,” as “Codlingsby” is certainly 
that one of Punch’s “ Prize Novelists” in which Thackeray so admira- 
bly burlesqued the manner of the coming premier in general and of 
the Israelitish phase of his writings in particular. We remember that 
we were all amazed to learn to what an extent the children of Israel 
had beguiled the hours of their exile from the Promised Land by 
taking possession of the highest places in the literature, the arts, the 
state, and even in the church, of the Gentiles among whom they were 
scattered. Some of the greatest Continental authors are claimed as 
the successors of the prophets, and many of the crucifixions and mar- 
tyrdoms which make hideous the walls of Christian churches are 
due to the cheerful hands of concealed Jews, who thus crucified the 
Lord and persecuted the saints afresh under the show of burning zeal 
for the Holy Catholic Church. Almost all the immortal music of modern 
days is due to descendants of those sweet singers who sat by the rivers 
of Babylon and wept when their captors required of them a song. 
All along, the proscribed race has furnished ministers of state, and 
notably ministers of ‘finance, to the Oatholic powers of the Oontinent, 








and, if Mr. Disraeli is to be believed, not a few archbishops and 
inquisitors and, we rather think, a Pope or two. And these Jews who 
all the time held to their ancient faith in secret hated and despised 
the superstitions and idolatries, as it seemed to them, in which they 
found it for their worldly advantage to take a part. Far be it from 
us to justify such duplicity, but we can imagine the unction with 
which a Jewish Grand Inquisitor might superintend the roasting of a 
heretic Christian, and how sweet the savor of that burnt-offering must 
have been in his nostrils. 


Mr. Disraeli is certainly the first man of Hebrew descent who has 
reached the high places of political power in heterodox England, and 
of the many obstacles which he had to surmount during the forty years 
since the boyish dream of “ Vivian Grey” that he had had his eye fixed 
on the supreme prize of English ambition, that descent was by no 
means the least formidable. A middle-class origin, slenderness of for- 
tune, the want of powerful connections, at least at the beginning of 
their career, had been overcome by Addington and Canning, and by 
them only, of all the prime ministers that England has known. The 
taint of Hebrew blood aggravated these other difficulties of Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s career, and would have made them insurmountable had it begun 
a half-century earlier. And the fact of his success is one of the most 
striking proofs of the Horatian apothegm, that men change with the 
changes of the times. We need not go back to the good old days of 
Lord Mayor Fitz-Richard, in the reign of Henry III., who let loose the 
populace of London on the Jews there commorant, who sacked their 
houses, spoiled their goods, and put some five hundred of them to 
death, for it is not much more than a century ago that all England was 
turned topsy-turvy by a simple proposition to allow Jews to be natu- 
ralized by Act of Parliament, like other aliens. The Lord Mayor of 
London, the Aldermen and Common Council, petitioned against the 
measure as destructive to trade and subversive of religion. It was 
urged in Parliament that, if the law passed, the Jews would get pos- 
session of church and state, and that Judaism would become so fash- 
ionable that the church would be deserted for the synagogue. The 
mob were excited by a senseless cry of “ No Jews, no wooden shoes !” 
and the act had to be repealed the next session. 


But we need not go back for a century to show the mighty change 
which time has worked in the prejudice of England against the Jews. 
London has undergone such a change of heart in that line that the citi- 
zens insisted on electing Baron Lionel de Rothschild one of their 
members for the very purpose of breaking down the bar which kept 
Jews out of the House of Commons. This bar consisted of the oath of 
abjuration of all the descendants of James II., “on the faith of a Chris- 
tian.” As there had not been a descendant of the last Stuart king 
since the death of the Cardinal of York, about sixty years ago, there 
could be no object in keeping it on the statute-book excepting for the 
purpose of keeping the Jews out of Parliament. It took years to over- 
come the prejudice which yet lingered in the higher classes; but at 
last the obstacle was removed, and M. de Rothschild, his son and 
brother, Mr. Alderman Salomans, and several other of the children of 
Ista2l, entered into Parliament and possessed it, with no apparent detri- 
ment either to church or state. There have even been Jews so un- 
mindful of their long descent as to marry their daughters to sprigs of 
the mushroom aristocracy of England. Knights and baronets there are 
good store of Hebrew race; but none of that lineage has as yet en- 
tered the House of Lords. Mr. Disraeli is the first Jew who has had a 
chance of taking his seat by the side of the barons whose ancestors 
used to draw the teeth of his by way of prevailing upon them to part 
with their money. But he has refused, like Pulteney, “to sink into 
insignificance and an earldom.” 


Now, we are not much perplexed in this country by an Asian 
Mystery ; but we have an African one that has answered the same 
puzzling purpose quite as well. It is not too much to say that the 
prejudice against the Jews all along up to a comparatively recent 
period was no less bitter and malignant than that which has distin- 
guished the Universal Yankee Nation against the negroes, Indeed, 
more so, for it was aggravated by a superstitious dread and detestation 
which we have never felt as to the race of Ham. It used to be regarded 
as an insult to the Founder of Christianity to show kindness or even 
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justice to the descendants of the men who cried out, “ Crucify him! 
Crucify him!” And it is observable that during the Middle Ages it 
was believed that an offensive smell proceeded from the persons of the 
Jews, such as is attributed to the negroes, and is our main proof that 
nature intended them to be slaves. Sir Thomas Browne, indeed, re- 
gards this as a vulgar error, and affirms that the statement that “an 
unsavoury odour is gentilitious or natural to the Jews is a fraudulent 
illation.” Pellew, a traveller in Northern Africa, relates that when 
a drought prevails there the Moors, after having exhausted all 
Mohammedan methods for moving Heaven, set the Jews to praying, be- 
cause God, however unwilling to hear their prayers for their own sakes 
may yet grant their request “to be rid of the stink.” And Sale tells 
us that the way in which the Mohammedans account for this unpleasant 
physical peculiarity is this: The Jews, say they, had so provoked the 
Lord by their stubbornness and hardness of heart in the wilderness 
that one day he slew the entire nation, and they remained dead for 
eight days before Moses could prevail on him to bring them to life 
again, and they and their posterity have ever since retained the look and 
odor of their incipient putrefaction. Now, it would have seemed as 
preposterously impossible for the Lord Mayor of London in 1753 to be- 
lieve that Jew after Jew would sit on the civic throne, or for the Earl 
of Egremont and the other furious opposers of the Jew Bill to con- 
ceive that Jews would fight or buy their way into Parliament and rub 
shoulders there with Christians, as it would ten years ago to the slave- 
holders and the Northern Democrats that the question on which the 
Presidential election was to turn was not whether the negroes should 
be free from slavery, but whether they might vote and be voted for like 
white Christians. 

The power of a gradually changing public sentiment in overcom- 
ing the rooted prejudices and overbearing the organic persecutions of 
the Jews being made thus evident, a like purifying process may deliver 
us also from the unjust and cruel prejudices, the dregs of slavery, which 
so extensively prevail even at the North, and which mainly encourage 
the passionate violence at the South aroused by the prospect of that 
equality of political rights on which alone public tranquillity and 





general prosperity can rest. The Asian Mystery having solved itself 


thus peacefully, we may reasonably hope that time, and no long time 
either, may bring a solution to our African Mystery so easy and 
natural that we shall wonder that we ever thought it a mystery at all. 








THE PROVINCIALISM OF SOUTHERNERS. 

THE murder of Pollard, the Richmond journalist, is in several of its 
details a curiously exact reproduction of a famous historical murder. 
Young Grant, like the assassin of the Regent Murray, ensconced himself in 
an upper chamber which commanded his victim’s route; both criminals 
fastened themselves into the room; both made use of fire-arms, and both 
perfectly executed their scheme. Indeed, it is not at all difficult to believe 
that our American murderer was a conscious and delibe ate imitator of his 
Scotch forerunner. The Southerner has always exhibited, if not a genius 
for the melodramatic, an un-Saxon or rather a childish love for it, and it 
would be by no nreans surprising if it should turn out that this Grant when 
he laid his seemingly cowardly plan was thinking less of saving his own 
skin than of the notes to Scott’s novels. But the striking difference between 
the two crimes is that the Linlithgow tragedy is three hundred years old. 
People who had been indulging a hope that the South had got into the 
neighborhood of the nineteenth century must have been shocked to find, 
so far as concerns the public opinion of assassination, the Scotland of 157 
on an equality with the Virginia of 1868; to find the Southern people 
applauding a crime obsolete throughout all the rest of civilized Christen- 
dom ; to find that apparently the South is as far from the main current of 
civilization as it ever was before the coming of the war, which has done so 
much to break up and destroy Northern provincialism that the times 
before 1860 seem separated from the present by a generation or two, instead 
of by a period of less than a decade. 

It is not uninteresting to look a little into the causes of this inveterate 
provincialism of the South, which displays itself now in the fashion of a mur- 
der, now in the spelling of a word (the murdered man used proudly to spell 


publick with a &), and which, in fact, is never wanting in Southern speech or | 


action of any kind. A Southern essayist, speaking the other day of Goethe, 
thought it necessary to explain that Goethe was “ an acute German philoso- 
pher.” Another one, a college professor, not long since announced his 
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intention of making some remarks on an interesting book he had recently 
read—Buckle’s “Introduction to the History of Modern Civilization ’— 
which is an able work, he thinks, and one likely to attract some attention, 
as it had then—in the summer of 1868—already been criticised in two 
English periodicals, the Presbyterian Review and the North British. 
Southern novelists still wmte feeble imitations of the Waverley novels ; 
Southern scientists hold in reverence Mr. Maury and Messrs. Nott and 
Gliddon ; Southern journalists speak with respect amounting to awe of the 
National Intelligencer, which for years has been of not the least influence in 
politics, and, as a newspaper, has been inferior to the Congressional Glove ; 
the criticism of Jeffrey or of Doctor Johnson furnishes the Southern critic 
with his final standard ; in theology, the exploded dogmas which the sever- 
est of the orthodox churches of Connecticut long since practically dis- 
carded are still preached from Southern pulpits ; the long-winded, empty 
political disquisitions of the metaphysical Pogram school of orators still 
satisfy the Southern taste in oratory ; the trivial and stupid “ tournament” 
gratifies the Southern desire for athletic sport, while the North has in- 
vented base-ball, popularized the gymnasium, and carried rowing near to 
perfection ; the black broadcloth coat is still the only wear for the true South 
ern gentleman; not yet does he entertain historic doubts concerning 
Captain John Smith’s Pocahontas, nor disbelieve in Wilkes Booth’s 
chivalric heroism—in short, in all things, small and great, he is a long, 
long way behind the age. A good book, a good poem, a good actor, a sound 
theory in science or a display of a thorough acquaintance with any branch 
of it, a tolerable newspaper, a good picture, a good statue, no one but a 
Southerner would expect {rom any Southern man or woman much sooner 
than he would expect ice from Key West or oranges from Labrador 

Of course slavery is at the bottom of this state of things—in many ways 
obviously operative in producing it, but working, too, in some ways not so 
obvious. No one could miss seeing how naturally and unavoidably the 
slaveholding South clung to the past in literature and science, and angrily 
rejected the present; the new order was hostile to the perpetuity of the 
peculiar institution which it was the whole business, and a life and death 
business, of the South to keep in existence. A man who depends on 
“cursed be Canaan” to justify him in whipping a man or selling his chil- 
dren is not going to take very kindly to any but the oldest Biblical criti 
cism, nor to look in a very scientific spirit on Mr. Darwin and the develop- 
ment theory, nor to regard geology in its relations to Genesis with any- 
thing less than fright and horror. What else can positivism and humani- 
tarianism be but Yankee “isms” to be denounced, when a gentleman is 
relying for the title to his human and other property upon the fixity of 
some semi-Jewish creed of cast iron? If free discus-ion, the indispensable 
guarantee of just thinking and sound conclusions, is punishable by a ride 
on a rail out of Macon—if one resides in Macon—there clearly are not 
going to be many profound sociologists, to say the least of it, in that 
part of Georgia. When pistolling or the penitentiary or social ostra- 
cism is customary criticism, other sorts of criticism will certainly not flour 
ish, and there is a heavy premium on stagnation of mind. : 

Nor is any one likely to miss perceiving that the mere physical conditions 
of society in one of our agricultural slaveholding States were fatal toa 
high degree of intelligence among the people. Small cities at great dis 
tances from each other, plantations far apart, miles on miles of desert land 
abandoned for newer soil, made it physically impossible that schools 
should be attended, even if they had existed ; even if the whole system had 
not, whether commercislly or morally considered, imperatively demanded 
a foundation of dense ignorance on which to rest. And inasmuch as the 
generality of men learn what they are compelle | to learn and little or nothing 
more, even the educated classes at the South, preparing themselves to satie’y 
the wants and the public opinion of a people principally composed of 
the ignorant whites and more ignorant blacks, felt the full influence of the 
natural tendency, and, tried by the average Northern standard,- were 
usually half or one-fourth e@ucated. The young student of medicine came 
to Philadelphia knowing that the “Old House” niggers, or “ the Fripp 
people,” and his own or his father’s gang, were to be his patients, and of 
course he did not put himself to great exertions to lvarn the latest word 
Paris or Edinburgh had been saying in surgery or medicine. In like manner, 
law students living in a country where every lawyer was a possible Con- 
gressman, whose commerce was simple and not great, where business was 
despised, where a patent office was by no means indispensable, where the 
bench before which one practised was a Southern one, was in the habit of 
paying more attention to the Constitution of the United States and the 
Virginia Resolutions and his speosches thereupon in the debating-rooms, 
than to labors on the general body of the law. It was not otherwise with 
clergymen. When has the South had a distinguishel divine? It has pro- 
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duced in great abundance that variety of clerical reasoners who could 
explicate “cursed be Canaan,” and who, “ though kind, yet were they con- 
scientious where chastisement was needed ;” and, for a non-political pulpit, 
the Southern pulpit was a full fountain of secession ; but, in the matter of 
adorning the annals of the church with great names of eloquent preach- 
ers of the Word, and ministers learned in the Scriptures, the church has no 
very great reason to be either thankful to it or satisfied with it. 

Less obviously, slavery produced provincialism of culture by encourag- 
ing all the haughtier and more unteachable elements of character. Open- 
mindedness is not a probable intellectual trait of a man who, from his 
youth up, has been accustomed to say yes and no, and enforce his word with 
whip or musket. The pride of the master race ; the contempt for the ab- 
‘oct instruments of his will, the slaves of his whim ; the seclusion of the 
plentation, with its temptations to degrading ways of life—all these 
helped to keep the minds of the better class of Southerners closed against 
those humanizing and liberalizing influences without which provincialism 
of thought and feeling is inevitable. 

The remarkable lack of the humorous element in the Seuthern character, 
preventing, as such defect must, self-criticism, and thus making it easier for 
the Southerner to be provincial and, consequently, in many ways ridiculous, 
may also be traced to the influence of the social system under which he 
has been living. Not merely self-reliant, but arrogant and of an aggres- 
sive and domineering will, as he had to be to maintain his position as 
master, it was habitual and necessary with him that he should himself be 
the centre of his own regards, and that not in the sentimental manner as 
humorists may easily be, but with self-satisfaction and self-conceit, in an 
egotistical way. Egotists are not humorous—so that we may say, by the 
way, that as a rule humorists have been poor; not many rich are called ; 
few aristocrats of any description have been men of humor. This egotisti- 
eal habit of mind is, then, a habit unfriendly to humor, which—it is a 
truism, but yet has provoked much wonder that seems not very necessary— 
is nearly allied to pathos. For the sentiment of pity regards others 
rather than one’s self, and so, surely, does humor, the one not less than the 
other, though the one smiles and the other weeps, being tenderly regardful 
of the object with which it deals. How, then, can it be expected that 
vigilant, unsparing masters of slaves should find their occupation con- 
ducive to a love of the humorous? But the Southerner was peculiarly a 
slave-master, having been strenuously maintaining himself as such 
through two generations of bitter attack from every quarter. It is this 
want of a sense of the humorous that makes criticism avail so little with 
our Southern brethren. They cannot see when they are absurd. If Mr, 
Edward Pollard struts in the cast garments of Hume and half his dis- 
ciples, and talks of “ Richmond on the James,” he cannot be made to see 
that he is laughable, and there is no hope of his reform. Mr. Gilmore 
Simms is absolutely incapable of learning how amusing his war poetry is, 
One might break one’s heart, but would never teach a Southern gentleman 
in bombazine that tournaments are not for these days. What Southern 
young lady could be persuaded that she was not making an impressive 
display of dignity when she made faces at a Yankee? To tell the truth, 
one needs a tolerable supply of humor to endure them at all without ex- 
treme exasperation. It is pushing provincialism to excess when people 
so far forget the world at large and the opinions of mankind as to tolerate 
for months a most scurrilous slanderer, and then cheer his cowardly 
murder. 


Correspondence. 


HOMCEOPATHY AND WOMEN IN THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 
Yo THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: . 
Srm: An incorrect or ill-considered statement is so seldom found in The 


The Nation. 





Notion, that when one does occur it is a matter for special comment, For | 
this reason, I beg leave to call your attention to a statement in your “ Lit- | 


erary Notes” of the issue of Nov. 19, which, it seems to me, is both un- 
iid and ill-advised. 

in the comments upon the report of Dr. Haven tothe Board of Regents 

of the University of Michigan, with reference to the admission of women 

io University, there is this sentence: “If there be one profession for 

wich woman's peculiar tact and temperament render her better fitted than 

uy other, it is that of medicine ; and yet it would be almost impossible for 

er to pursue this study in all its branches in the same auditorium and dis- 

secting-room with the opposite sex.” 


‘such cases will be comparatively rare. 


Now, it seems to me that the writer 
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of this sentence, instead of seeking after exact truth, was looking for a 
special plea. What he wanted was an argament against the propriety of 
admitting women to study in the same institution with men. Their com- 
mon pursuit of law or theology would furnish him with none, but he be- 
lieved that he could present insurmountable objections to their association 
in the study of medicine. 

Does it not rather appear that many of the objections to the epicene 
study of medicine would prove equally strong against the admission of 
both sexes to the practice of medicine? 

Furthermore, is it true that ‘“ woman’s peculiar tact and temperament 
render her better fitted” for the profession of medicine than for any or even 
many other professions? That women are admirably adapted for the prac- 
tice of one of the medical acts (the obstetrical) is readily apparent, and is 
proved by the illustrious French accoucheurs, Madame Boivin and Madame 
La Chapelle; but I think that it is equally apparent that woman is not 
“ peculiarly fitted ” either for the arduous and indiscriminate labors of the 
general practitioner or for the herculean tasks of the surgeon. I believe 
also that while women could or would be employed only to a limited ex- 
tent in the diseases of men, women themselves, in the great majority of 
their ailments, naturally look to the othersex for aid, counsel, and support. 

Hence, it seems to me that woman cannot justly be considered as 
“ peculiarly fitted” for the practice of medicine. 

If I might be allowed a small extension of space, I would say with 
reference to the coltu.nents upon the homeopathy question, that it is not 
strictly just to say that Catholicism from its name might be claimed to 
represent Methodism as well as allopathy, or the regular practice, could be 
said to represent homeceopathy. Catholicism and Methodism are both 
founded upon very sharply defined dogmas and tenets. On the other hand, 
no intelligent physician claims or will admit that his practice has for its 
sole basis any factitious theory or dogma whatever ; while homeopathy is 
absolutely nothing without its precept of similia similious. 

I freely admit that there is an immense amount of prejudice, ignorance, 
and obstinacy in what is termed the “regular” profession ; but I hold that 
the enlightened members of that profession make use of «whatever is estab- 
lished by “ human reason and human experience ” (phrases I have learned 
from the Nation), without reference to any theory or dogma, and whatever 
part of homeeopathy “human reason and human experience” have suc- 


ceeded in establishing, that part has been duly incorporated in the teach- 
ings and practice of the regular profession. ‘ 
Very truly yours, RICHARD 8. DEWEY. 
Ann ARBOR, Nov, 22, 1868. 





[ Mr. Dewey really must not beg the question at the very opening of 
a controversy. That our remarks on Dr. Haven's address were “ un- 
candid and ill-advised” is the very thing he ought to have proved ; 
but instead of doing this he assumes it, and then proceeds to ad- 
minister a reproof. The writer of the sentence quoted in his letter 
was seeking not the “exact truth,” for that he well knew was not to 
be had in such matters, but a reasonably close approximation to the 
truth. The objections to admitting young women to study medicine 
with young men are not based on the same facts, and are not of the 
same character, as the objections to their admission to study theology 
and law with young men. The distinction between the two cases is, 
in fact, so obvious, that we ought not to have to point it out. Until 
the physical fact of sex ceases to affect the mind, imagination, and 
character of young persons any more than the color of hair or the shape 
of the nose, it will always be difficult for average young women to dis 
sect a dead body or listen to teachings on anatomy in company wit!: 
young men, without considerable disturbance and distraction. No 
doubt there will be, and are now, plenty of young women as weil as 
young men possessing the power of abstraction in such a high degree 
that they would have no eye and no ear for anything on such occa- 
sions but science itself; but both “human reason and human experi- 
ence” justify us in believing that for a long time to come at least 
Nobody who has any fami- 
liarity with the mental condition of the average youth of both sexes 
at the age of nineteen or twenty really believes in the possibility 
of making the common run of students completely insensible, on such 
occasions as medical lectures, to.the presence of persons of the opposite 
sex. 

It is true that some of the objections to the epicene study of med- 
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icine would prove equally strong against the admission of both 
sexes to the practice of medicine; but they are the feeblest and least 
important. The main objection would, as regards the practice of 
medicine, have no force whatever, inasmuch as doctresses need never 
meet doctors at all unless they pleased, and anybody needing a physi- 
cian could choose whether he or she would have a man or a woman. 
Moreover, persons engaged in the active pursuits of life are supposed 
to possess maturer judgment and stronger will than students at college, 
and there are many snares and temptations to which the latter would 
do well not to expose themselves, which the former may affront with 
impunity. How is it “apparent that women are not peculiarly fitted 
for the arduous labors of the general practitioner or the herculean task 
of the surgeon” when they are fitted “for the practice of obstetrics?” 
What has a general practitioner to go through in the way of hardship 
that an obstetrician has not ? and how can the tasks of the surgeon be 
termed “herculean,” when what they call for is notoriously not muscle, 
but dexterity, coolness, judgment, tact, and knowledge—qualities which 
an average woman may possess in a far higher degree th&n five sur- 
geons out of every six ? How much of them does an average medical 
student possess when he begins his cutting and carving? How many 
women are there who will seek “aid, counsel, or support” from unmar- 
ried doctors? Does not the fact that doctors have to marry in order 
to get into general practice prove that their sex is per se a hin- 
drance to their usefulness as far as women are concerned? The 
employment of male physicians by women “in the great ma- 
jority of their ailments ” would be a strong argument if they had any 
choice. But inasmuch as at present they must employ them, or go 
undoctored, it seems to us to prove nothing. 


As regards the homeopathic controversy, Catholicism and Metho- 
dism are founded, it is true, on “sharply defined tenets or dogmas,” 
but the tenets or dogmas of both are, up to a certain point, the same. 
Methodism has been formed by rejecting a large portion of Catholic 
doctrine ; so that Catholicism does in one sense include it, and might as 
fairly presume to speak for it as allopathy for homeopathy. In other 
words, the Catholic might say, Hear me, and not the Methodist; I be- 
lieve all he believes, and more; I know all he knows, and more. The 
majority of Christians too are with me, and I have what he has not, 
the traditions of the Church in my keeping. This is just what the 
allopath says of the homeopath. The homeopath says that his 
theory may differ from that of the allopath, but that every 
allopath nevertheless practises on some theory, and not one uses any 
other test in his experiments—for all medical practice is simply 
a series of unconnected or very slenderly connected experiments 
—than the one homeopath uses. Both proceed by what Bacon calls 
“ simple enumeration.” One says he hasknown of a good many cases 
in which castor oil did good, but why he cannot tell; the other says 
he knows a good many cases in which two globules of ipecac. did won- 
ders, but why he cannot tell; and, case for case, we believe, wherever 
the trial has been made, one system has come out about as well as the 
other. In fact, the claim of any school of doctors to represent a 
science is at_present simply preposterous; and in the field of empiricism 
all properly educated men of good character, and professing to practise 
a system, are entitled to a fair and respectful hearing and trial.—Ep. 
NATION. | 


Notes. 


LITERARY. 


Messrs. HARPER & BROTHERS, besides their usual number of Eng- 
ish novels, have in press Whymper’s “ Alaska ;’ Mr. Wentworth 
Dilke’s “Greater Britain” —a somewhat affected title, which means 
the English race in this country, Australia, New Zealand, and else- 
where outside of Great Britain; “The Adventures of Hans Sterk ;” 
and “Smoke,” which we take to be a translation of Turgenef’s last 
novel, and which, if it is as good as the same author’s “Fathers and 
Sons,” is a novel very well worth reading indeed. Messrs. Scrib- 
ner & Co. announce “ Graffiti d'Italia,” by Mr. W. W. Story, whom read- 
ers of his agreeable “Roba di Roma,” will be glad to meet again —— 
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Messrs. Roberts Brothers will publish the “ Euphues” and “ Euphues and 
his England” of John Lyly ; Poems by Catherine Barnard Smith ; “ Real 
mah,” the latest work of Mr. Helps, and full of excellent matter ; “ Kitty,” 
by the author of “Doctor Jacob ;” and “Studies in Early French Poetry,” 
by Walter Besant. This last work is in thirteen chapters, and deals with 
writers who flourished before the Renaissance, in the days when Italian 
influence had not been felt in France, and her poetic literature was still 
the ballad, chanson, rondeau, and virelay. Froissart, who wrote much 
verse, is the earliest writer treated of by Mr. Besant, and the last ‘s that 
dissolute psalmist and hymnist, Clément Marot, who was getting born just 
as our continent was discovered. The Bookseller gives the names of U 
other poets in Mr. Besant’s list : Alain Chartier, Charles of Orleans, Oliver 
Basselin de Vire, Guillaume Alexis, Guillaume Coquillart, Pathelin, and 
greatest of all, Francois Villon, who bids fair to be again a favorite in his 
native country. We know of but one other English collection of this 
nature, and that but a small one, so that Mr. Besant’s book will, very prob 
ably, command a good deal of the attention of a certain class of reader 
We observe that Messrs. Roberts Brothers also make announcement of two 
of Auerbach’s works. 


—Our magazine publishers have lately adopted a custom, which seem. 
to be an absurd one, of getting out their periodicals a long while before 
the nominal time of publication. For example: on the tenth or twollth ot 
December we shali be reading the magazines of next year; the printer: 
were at work in October and November on the January numbers, © 
course, there is no reason why this should be so except such reasone a 
spring from the competition of publisher with publisher. One firm, s0: 
puts its Monthly in the market in the middle of the month preceeding is 
date ; next'month the publishers who address a class of readers not dissinai 
lar to the circle addressed by the first offender feel obliged to be ready as 
soon as he, and the Galary or Hours at Home or Lippincott’s is hurricd 
out two or three weeks before people expect them. ‘The second time, then 
no one of the competing magazines has the alvantage over the others i) 
the matter of alone attracting to itself casual readers who may see it Lyin, 
on newsstands. Within another month, one or two more houses resolve to 
be on even terms with the rest, and one or two more magazines are born 
prematurely. After a very short while nobody is a guiner, and, indecd 
everybody is a loser; the publishers are made anxious, being in fear o! 
some rival publication making its appearance twenty-four or forty«igh' 
or seventy-two hours before they are prepared for it ; this, of course, tends 
to make publishers, editors, and contributors unnecessarily ill-natured, and 
finally the reader is displeased rather than pleased to read last menth’'s 
matter in what pretends to be this month's magazine. It may be said in 
favor of the present plan that it enables the press to give timely notices of 
the various claimants for patronage, and, further, that the reader beyond 
the Plains gets his December periodical literature early in December 
instead of waiting for it till January or till the latter part of the month. 
But readers on the Plains and the Pacific coast and in the rural parts 
of Texas are not so numerous that New York publishers need sacri 
fice to them tlie interests of their Eastern readers. For all the purposes 
of the publisher, the reader living in Chicago — “Chicago, thirty-six 
hours from New York,’ as a nineteenth-century Homer might say—>r 
a reader resident in New Orleans, which is but three or four days’ ric < 
from Boston, are certainly Eastern readers, and it is thinking of thi: 
fact that we speak of Western readers as numericaily of no importance 
As for the notices which the press give of magazines—we might mak « 
some remarks about their value; they may as well, however, be left ti 
another time. But this is true, that if the magazines all came out on the 
same day or nearly on the same day, whatever good should be done them 
by newspaper reviews would be shared equally. Why, then, the halfdoze 
houses that own periodicals should not come to some amicable agreement in 


regard to publishing day, or at least in regard to publishing week, it is noi 
easy to see; in fact, we date say each one of them would thank the others, 
as for the removal of a disagrecable little trouble, if by mutual agre 

ment the present state of things were altered in the way we lave indicated. 


While we are speaking of this matter a word may properly be said on 2 
kindred one. There seems no justification for the custom of falsifying « 
book’s account of itself—which is what every book’s title-page should be— 
by giving to publications of this vear the date “1869.” This is very often 
done, especially in the case of gift books; but we do not sec that any good 
is thus got which can be held to counterbalance the evil just mentioned. 
—Among English books which have been recently issued or are to be 


issued we notice these: Mr, Valentine Cox, now for many years Esquire- 
bedel in Oxford, makes a garrulons but very readable volume of his “ Re. 
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collections ” of matters and thingsin that University. His memory runs 
back to 1789. The work has two kinds of interest : it talks about many men 
whose names have become historical, and also it enables one to bring before 
one’s mind a lively picture of the Oxford and the England, now so largely 
passed away, of the evil Hanoverian days. Mr. Cox reflects bitterly that the 
ofiiec of Esquire-bedel, like many other old-time things, has now departed, and 
that on zis retirement comes to an end a long line of more than six cen- 
turies of magnificent ushers. An ecclesiastical Freemason, the Rev. Augus- 
tus C. L. Arnold, has written a work, which should be in all the lodges, en- 
titled “Tlistory and Philosophy of Freemasonry and other Secret Socic- 
ties ; or, The Secret Societies of All Ages considered in their Relations with 
and Influence on the Moral, Social, and Intellectual Progress of Man.” It 
is to be hoped that he can write a more readable sort of English than he has 
put into his title-page. Mr. George Macdonald’s “ England’s Antiphon ” is a 
review of English religious poetry, more particularly of the lyrical religious 
poetry of England—* the antiphon or responsive song of the choir.” Pait 
first introduces the poets of all the centuries from the thirteenth to the middle 
ofthe seventeenth. William of Shoreham, a pious Kentish singer of the reign 

- of Edward the Second, heads the li.t, and it closes with George Herbert. The 
compilation is pretty sure to be well done, Mr. Macdonald being himself a 
poet of no mean order and a devout Christian. Mr. C. M. Yonge and Mr. 
G. M. Sewell, in a volume of Historical Selections, have laid under contribu- 
tion &. A. Freeman, Thomas Roscoe, John Lingard, Professor Pearson, Dean 
Milman, Sir James Stephen, Dean Hook, Sir Francis Palgrave, Hume, and 
other historians, and have constructed a history of England from the earliest 
period to the famous Battle of the Standard in 1138. They propose to do 
the same thine—and it seems to be a very good thing to do—with all the 
rest of English history, and are said to have shown in this first 
volume their fitness for performing the whole task. Such of our 
readers as have waded through any of the works of Mr. J. E. Car. 
penter, author of two thousand songs, will shun his latest produc- 
tion, which is nothing else than “A Hand-book of Poetry; being a Clea: 
and Easy Guide, divested of Technicalities, to the Art of making English 
Verse.” Whoever recollects Mr. Carpenter’s sentimental and patriotic 
songs will see with what appropriateness this hand-book might be it- 
auther’s last as well as his latest work. 


—The “Holbein Society,” just formed in London, proposes to publish, 
by subscription, fac-simile reprints of some of the many books of tlhe 
early days of printing which engaged the skill and genius of artists and 
engravers, in which literature and art were united, and which are now, of 
course, excessively rare. Most of the books which it is proposed to repro 
duce were originally written in Latin ; still, of these there are also in mosi 
cases English translations of nearly equal antiquity, and the society ir- 
tends, whenever it can, to give, along with the original text, an English or 
other version. One guinea entitles a subscriber to two publications. 
Among the works selected are these: First, Holbein’s “ Dance of Death,’ 
with a French text ; “ Les Simulachres et Historiees faces de la Mort avtani 
elegammét pourtraictes, que artificiellement imagin¢ées ” (1538, Cologne) 
An English translation will be appended to this as to all the volumes, whic! 
will be beautifully printed small quartos. Second will come Holbein’: 
“Figures for the Old Testament,” or “Icones Historiarvm Veteris Testa- 
menii, Ad viuum expresse,” with an exposition in French. Nexi 
year there will be a reprint of the “Quatuor Alciati Fontium,” 
or “Four of the Fountains of Alciati,’”’ whom we take to be Pacl 
Alviati, the heretical Piedmontese jurisconsult who was so impartial]; 
hated by Protestants and Catholics about the middle of the sixtecntl 
century. It is probable that among the works republished by the socie‘y 
w.i] be these others: La Perriére’s “ Théfitre des Bons Engins” (Paris 
1509); Horapoilo’s “ Hieroglyphica” (Paris, 1551, having for appendix the 
French version of 1553, and an English translation); Aneau’s “ Picta 
Po’ sis” (Lyons, 1552, accompanied by a French version, “ L’imagination 
pe tique”); Coustau’s “ Pegma cum narrationibus philosophicis ” (Lyons 
1555, with De Remieu's French translation, 1560) ; Faerno’s “Centum Fabu- 
le.” or Hundred Fables (Ronie, 1565, with a French version by M. Perrault, 
and some English translations); Giovio's “ Dialogue des Devises d’armes 
et a’amours” (Lyous, 1561, preeeded by the original “ Ragionamento di 

os. Paolo Giovio,” Venice, 1556); “The Mirrovr of Maiestie; or, The 
iadeos of Honovr conceitedly Emblazoned with Emblems annexed, poeti- 
cally vnfolded” (London, printed by W. L, 1618—a work of extreme rari- 
ty, only one perfect copy known); and, finally, another work of a’most 

wil rarity, “"H Ieo@e:», Partheneia Sacra ; or, The Mysteriovs and Deli- 

Carden of the Sacred Parthenes ; symbolically set forth and enrich- 

ed with piovs devises and emblemes, ete.” (printed by Iohn Covstvrier, 
1 o*? 











—When Doctor Johnson made Doctor Goldsmith declare that kings 
or laws can cause or cure only an inappreciable part of human misery, 
the great science of statistics had not been invented. A tolerably good 
sociologist—and for perfectly good ones it is not time even yet—finds noth- 
ing easier than to show that not only “the kingdom is in the cottage,” in 
the sense in which Mr. Bright declares it to be, but also is unavoidably 
there in other senses than that ; that the daily life of the cottager’s child 
is happier or unhappier accordingly as the legislation of the state is wise 
or unwise ; in short, that countless evils are cured or caused by laws and 
kings, and that siatistics can best tell legislators when they have done right 
and wrong. It isan encouraging thing, then, to see that modern rulers pay 
more and more attention to the new science which lies at the bottom of 
good government. In 1871 we are to have a census of the whole of the 
British possessions in Hindostan and the adjacent countries, or rather 
of three-fourths of that empire, for the feudatory states are not covered by 
the enquiry. Even now there is in existence a recently prepared 
census, accompanied by a vast mass of various information, of the 
north-western and central provinces. It is made in accordance 
with the ,basis recommended some years since by the International 
Congress, and will be in five great divisions, namely: Geographical 
Statistics, including Physical, Political, and Fiscal Geography ; secondly, 
the statistics of Protection (courts, army, police, and so on); thirdly, 
of Production and Distribution ; fourthly, of Instruction—and in this 
division we shall undoubtedly get a good deal of very interesting infor. 
mation concerning various religious teachers, both native and foreign ; 
and, finally, we come tothe division of Vital Statistics. When these returns 
are published, there will have to be, it is said, a general overhauling of 
cyclopedia articles on Indian geography, commerce, agriculture, religion, 
habits and customs, and what not. For example, all existing geographical 
accounts of India are so defective that the Government has been obliged to 
make new local gazetteers for its own use. When these statistical labors 
are given to the world, India as it is will be for the first time visible—to 
such, of course, as have eyes to see through figures; though for the mat- 
ter of that there is to be a good deal of interesting writing, and not merely 
tables of bales and acres and millions in parallel columns of numerals, 
ind showing India as it is comes very near to showing the Englishman at 
his best—as man of affairs, administrator, merchant, colonizer, soldier, and 
ruler of men. 


—Helen M’Dougal has a right to a small place in literature, or on the 
outskirts of it, as having assisted in the making of that word in our tongue 
which has, perhaps, the most horrible associations connected with it, and 
which, doubtless, will last as long as the language. She was one of the 
gang of kidnappers and murderers who infested the West Port of Edin- 
burgh about forty years ago, and gained their living by the “ resurr c ion” 
of the dead and the “ burking” of the living. She was the paramour or 
left-handed wife of the chief murderer, Burke, and was indicted with him, 
but, in spite of her complicity with him and Hare, she was saved from the 
gallows by the skill and eloquence of her counsel, Henry Cockburn. After 
the trial the miserable woman went back to herold neighborhood, but was 
iriven out by a furious mob, at whose hands she narrowly escaped death. 
Next she sought a hiding-place in the village where Burke first met her, 
and where she had previously lived in tolerably good repute ; but she was 
it once driven thence also, and it was not known where she afterwards 
went. Her name dropped out of public memory, and she had been for many 
years forgotten, when the other day word came from Singleton, New South 
Wales, that Helen M’Dougal had been burned to death in that town, where 
she had long been living. Apparently, some one had taken pity on herand 
sent her out of Scotland. She must have been more than seventy years old 
it the time of her tragic end. 


—W. Marr, a writer in the Berlin Post, has advanced the proposition 
that the day of the theatre is past (“das Theater hat sich iiberlebt”). He 
‘ontends that so long as the theatre flourished it was as a mirror of high 
ind low life to those classes of society to which the one or the other was 
infamiliar—“ relatively a terra incognita.” With the growth and culture 
»f modern society our daily life has come into competition with that depict- 
ed on the stage, from which we derive no instruction not already afforded 
sy our own experience. With the decline of the drama the popularity of 
the opera has sprung up, as it caters to the excitement which we crave 
rom beth. The ballet having been converted into an immodest, acro- 
yatic display, the opera must not lag behind. Hence the present triumph 
of Offenbach, the real predecessor of whom and of Mlle. Thérése and the 
safes chanta:ts is, in the critic’s belief, Richard Wagner. “His musical 

assault on the melody of the earlier opera,” it is wittily, if not justly, de- 
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clared, “is the stone with which the bear killed the fly on his master’s 
forehead.” Herr Marr’s argument touches the novel not less than the 
drama—at least st some points; and it is noticeable how much the sensa- 
tional dramatist nowadays depends for material on the sensational 
novel. 

—A dramatist whose popularity on paper will probably long outlast 
that on the stage is Schiller ; and that he will now be read more extensive- 
ly than ever is certain, inasmuch as the monopoly of his works, held till 
last year by the house of Cotta, has been dissolved. The dispossessed pub- 
lisher, however, has still an advantage in the market, and at the bookstore 
of Mr. L. W. Schmidt may be seen a very remarkable proof of this. One 
may buy there a complete edition of Schiller’s works—no more and no less 
—in one volume not too bulky, and yet containing 1,124 octavo pages, for 
one dollar and fifty cents currency, in paper covers, and one dollar and 
sixty cents in boards. The print is perfectly legible, and the paper though 
thin not transparent. ‘The shilling Shakespeare almost pales before this 
enterprise. 

—‘“Mercadet” having been revived, the Parisian feuilletonistes have 
just been having a fresh opportunity to recollect or to invent stories about 
Balzac. Théophile Gautier, for his contribution, relates this veracious 
tale: Balzac, being at the moment as deeply in debt as his own Mercadet, 
comes to M. Gautier and proposes to write in one day and night a five-act 
drama, which on the second day shall be sold for much money to M. Harel, 
of the Porte Saint Martin. “‘I have arranged it in this way,’ he says. 
‘You do one act, Ourliac will do another, Laurent Jan will take the third, 
De Belloy the fourth, and I myself the fifth. There are only four or five 
hundred lines in an act, and five hundred lines of dialogue can be written 
in a day anda night.’ ‘But,’ says Gautier, ‘relate the story; sketch the 
plot; give me some idea of the characters.’ ‘Oh!’ says Balzac, with an air of 
magnificent superiority to this dull dog of a Gautier,—‘ Oh! if I am to relate 
the story we shall never be done.’” The fact, however, is well known—and 
might be learned from his books alone, if we had no other evidence than 
is afforded by them—that Balzac was not at alla rapid worker. “Ie ex- 
perienced a great deal of trouble,” says Gavarni, “in getting to work, and 
would draw figures and write sentences for half an hour or an hour before 
he could begin.” He could, however, write for ten or twelve hours at a 
stretch, until he completely exhausted himself. M. Monselet gives a list 
of the works which Balzac did not write, but was going to: “Life and 
Adventures of an Idea ;”’ “The Modern Phedo;” “The Philanthropist ;” 
“The Justice of the Peace” (Le Juge de Paix); “Anatomy of Modern 
Scholastic Bodies ;’ “‘ Wrinkled People ;” “ Sons-in-Law and Stepmothers ;” 
“The New Abelard ;” “Scenes of Military Life,” for the sake of which he 
had visited nearly all the French battle-fields ; “The Environs of Paris ;” 
“ History and Novels ;’ and one more volume of the“ Contes Drolatiques.” 
Some of these, it will be seen, are books that he might very probably have 
written had he lived long enough ; others would seem to represent the mo- 
mentary willingness of a man to step into fields in which he could hope to 
do little. 

—A sixteenth-century forgery, remarkable both for its importance and 
for its having passed so long unchallenged, has been exposed in the most 
thorough manner by Wilhelm Bernardi (“ Matteo di Giovenazzo: Eine 
Filschung des XVI. Jahrhunderts.” Berlin, 1868). The said Giovenazzo 
has hitherto had the credit of being the first Italian chronicler who made 
use of his native language, and as such has enjoyed great repute among 
the Neapolitans. His diary (“ Diurnali”) has passed through many 
editions, more or less critical, in France and Germany, and has been relied 
on for its contributions to the history of Southern Italy under Frederick IL, 
Manfred, and the Duke of Anjou. The crucial examination to which Herr 
Bernardi has subjected the original text discloses almost incredible ana- 
chronisms and blunders, and proves conclusively that the diary could not 
have been composed by a contemporary of the events recorded, and conse- 
quently that Giovenazzo is a myth. Not content with this, the critic 
traces the diary toits first appearance (towards the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury), and fixes upon Angelo Costanzo, author of a history of Naples, 1572, 
the introduction of it to the world and its undoubted invention. Still 
further, he lays bare the motives which led to such a forgery, which con- 
sisted chiefly in the desire to flatter certain noble families and to put down 
his rivals in historical writing ; and finally, he names the authors from 
whom Costanzo borrowed, with too careless an eclecticism, the substance 
of his “ Diurnali.” A better unmasking of literary fraud has perhaps never 
been performed than this, especially when we consider that it is a German 
who has done it for the Italians. All that is left to Costanzo is a certain 
imaginative skill which enabled him to invest the characters he presented 
with a good degree of naturalness and plausibility. 








MR. KINGLAKE'S SECOND VOLUME* 
Mr. KINGLAKE in his second volume resumes his narrative at the close 
of the battle of the Alma, and pursues it through “the famous flank march 
to the south side of Sebastopol, the opening of the siege, the first bom- 
bardment of the place by the allies,” and finishes with the two famous 
charges of the English cavalry on the memorable 25th of October, 1854. 
Probably no historian has ever taken more pains to furnish “the key ” to 
the events he describes than Mr. Kinglake, and none certainly has ever 
given stronger proof of his own belief in his success. He endeavored to 
show in his first volume, that England was seduced into the war by the 
machinations of two arch-villains, the Emperor Napoleon, and St. Arnaud, 
“called Leroy,” aided by a commercial company, composed of widows and 
elderly squires, commonly called The Times newspaper. Our readers may 
remember with what assiduity he worked this theory up; with what care 
he made nearly every little incident of contemporary history support it from 
the coup Wétat in Paris, in 1851, down to the napping of the members of 
the British cabinet on the warm summer afternoon on which the despatch 
was read to them, which was to put an end to negotiation and light the 
flames of war. 





In this second volume he endeavors to show that it was owing to the 
obstinacy of St. Arnaud, and the irresolution of Canrobert, his successor, that 
the allies did not advance immediately after the battle of the Alma; that 
had they advanced and assauited the north side, the fall of the place was 
inevitable ; and that it was owing to the failure of the French fire in the 
first bombardment that the town and forts on the south side were not as- 
saulted and carried. In his account of the battle of Balaclava, he 
is simply a describer—that action having been an episode with no bear 
ing on the siege operations, except in so far as Leprandi’s appearance on 
the Tchernaya proved the folly of the failure to assault the north side 
His hero in this volume, as in the first—the man whois always right, who sees 
through everybody and everything, and whose very weaknesses are vir 
tues—is Lord Raglan ; and the way in which he paints him furnishes, as per- 
haps nothing else could, the measure of Mr. Kinglak e’s capacity as a mili- 
tary historian. One or two hundred years hence, it might be possible to 
make Lord Raglan out a great military leader. Mr. Kinglake’s misfor- 
tune has been that he has produced his history in the middle of the gene- 
ation which saw the English commander-in-chief ; and therefore, although 
Mr. Kinglake has produced one of the most readable books of the day, 
there is hardly anybody who will put it on his shelf with the feeling that 
he has a real history of the great siege. That is still to be written ; but 
nobody will ever write it without laying himself under heavy obligations 
to Mr. Kinglake for his diligence in accumulating materials. That he has 
not succeeded better in producing either a striking picture or a faithful 
chronicle, is due simply to the superabundance of passion with which he 
has done his work. 

On the authority of a memorandum of a conversation between Sir 
Edmund Lyons, the second in command of the English fleet-—{another of 
his idols ; the corresponding marplot being Admiral Dundas, the com- 
mander-in-chief)—and Mr. George Loch, written a year and a half after the 
event, he builds up the theory that Lyons urged Raglan to assau't the 
north side immediately after the battle of the Alma, and that Raglan con 
curred, and in vain urged the cowardly “Leroy ” to join him in it. Hence, 
he maintains, a brilliant opportunity of bringing the war to a sudden and 
glorious close was lost and the army involved in the horrors of the linger- 
ing siege which followed ; this makes one more point against the French 
marshal. All the other evidence, however, and there is a great deal of it, 
shows that both Raglan and St. Arnaud contemplated a movement against 
the south side from the first; that some passing thoughts of attacking the 
north side were dissipated by the discovery of fresh works thrown up across 
the neck of the peninsula at the head of the harbor; and that Sir John 
Burgoyne, the English chief engineer, reported against it from the very 
first day, and was sent with his memorandum down to St. Arnaud by 
Raglan, and found the marshal inclined to try his luck on that side, 
but won him over, telling him of the now fortifications. Moreover, Mr. 
Kinglake reports all this evidence himself; and to crown all, since the 
present volume appeared, Sir John Burgoyne has written to the London 
Times, denying that Lord Raglan ever entertained the idea of an attack on 
the north side, expressing doubt whether Sir Edmund Lyons ever did any- 
thing so “unbecoming” as to offer any advice about it, and pronouncing 
the Loch memorandum worthless. There was one other fact which nobody 
for one minute forgot, in discussing the subject at the time, and the most 
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tremendous fact of all—though it seems to have exercised no influence on 
Mr. Kinglake’s conclusion—and that is, that a great fleet Jay in the harbor, 
which could, at a moment’s notice, have covered the slopes by which an 
army would descend on the north side with the fire of five hundred guns 
of the largest calibre—a fire under which the allied armies could not have 
lived for an hour. 

Mr. Kinglake’s description of the flank march is, as usual, very vivid; 
but, as usual, in trying to make Lord Raglan out imposing, he makes him 
ridiculous. Lord Raglan had as a young man served under Wellington, 
but had passed the forty years of peace in the Horse Guards as Military 
Secretary, without ever seeing a shot fired in anger. He was a favorite at 
clubs and in country-houses and London drawing-rooms; a polished, kind- 
hearted, fastidious, plucky gentleman whom everybody loved and respected, 
but he was not in any sense of the term a man of war, and nobody sup- 
posed he was. He was selected for the command in the Crimea when it 
was supposed the expedition would prove simply a demonstration in sup- 
port of the negotiations, because he spoke French well, was suave, facile, 
and had lost an arm in the old wars, and would, therefore, be likely to get 
on well withthe French. When he became actually engaged in hostilities, 
he was probably as much out of. place as any human being ever was ; and 
there is something almost pathetic in the story which Mr. Kinglake tells, in 
his first volume, of the way in which the commander-in-chief and his old 
friend, Sir George Brown, admitted to each other that, when they found 
themselves in military difficulties, it was their custom to ask themselves, 
“ what would the great Duke have done in similar circumstances?’ In fact, 
Lord Raglan went to the Crimea in the character of a fine old English gen- 
tleman, never forgot it for a moment, and closed his blameless life in it 
and in no other. What is oddest in Mr. Kinglake’s history is, that 
he too seems to consider this the principal thing in a commander, and the 
want of it in the French officers a constant source of trouble and misfortune. 
it is this which prevents the historian seeing the inherent absurdity of 
Lord Raglan’s riding ioto the midst of the enemy’s lines to see what was 
going on during the battle of the Alma; of his riding in advance of the 
troops during the flank march, coming on the enemy’s rear-guard, 
without other escort than his staff, and having to hide in the bushes till 
the cavalry were brought up ; and, still more, of his being so disgusted when 
a Russian artillery captain was brought before-him drunk at sceing “an 
oflicer and gentleman ”’ in such a hamiliating condition, that, although he 
was in sore need of information as to the enemy’s movements, he refused to 
examine the man, and rode off with a feeling “ hardly short of distress.” 
This is very pretty, but it is not war, 

When the army descended from the Mackenzie Heights—the plateau 
on which the flank march was performed—the English took Balaclava as 
their harbor, and the right of the line as their post ; the French the left, and 
KXKamiesch as their port. The latter were thus in actual contact with their 
ships and supplies, while the English were separated from theirs by from 
three to four miles, a fact soon to prove of dreadful moment. Fire was 
opened on the 17th of October from the siege batteries on the place, which 
Menschikoff and the army had evacuated, leaving it to be defended by the 
sailors under Korniloff and Todleben. It was tremendously effective, in 
spite of Todleben’s genius and energy, and all bid fair for an assault, when 
the French magazines exploded, putting a step to the fire on that side, 
The English kept it up, and reduced the Redan to a mound of earth, 
silencing all its guns, but were unable to go further alone. The Russians 
recovered their courage, and the troops began to show themselves in the 
roar of the allies on the heights above the Tchernaya river. On the 18th 
of October, Mr. Cottley, the English consul, late of Kertch, warned Lord 
Raglan what the winter in these regions would be, and his lordship 
directed him to draw up a report on the matter, and send it home with a 
letter of his own, showing that he was really alarmed. By the 24ti the 
bombardment was confessedly a failure, and the army knew it was in for 
a long siege. On the morning of the 25th, Liprandi came down from the 
heights and struck the English rear, on the plains of Balaclava, before 
daybreak, and stormed the redoubts garrisoned by the Turks, under the 
eyes of the English cavalry, 1,500 strong, who, however, fearful of worse 
things to come, looked calmly on. It was characteristic of the condition 

that the commander of the light cavalry brigade, Lord 
Cardigan, was, when the alarm was given and the outposts driven in, in bed 
in his yacht at Balaclava, three miles away, being in the habit of sleeping 
there every night with Lord Raglan’s permission. 

Sefore saying anything of the engagement which followed, we must 
a” matter of which Mr. Kinglake will probably treat in his next 
bat which, in the order of time, he ought to have taken up in this. 
The question of winter-quarters for the English—that is, the question, 
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whether they would perish of cold and hunger, or pass their time conten. 

ably—was simply a question of transportation between Balaclava and the 
heights of Sapoune, a distance of nearly four miles to the extreme right. 
For about half this distance there was a good macadamized road, known 
as the Woronzoff Road. But between the nearest point on this road and 
Balaclava, there was an interval of about a mile and a half of common 
country highway, which it was patent to everybody would, as soon as the 
rains began, become a quaginire, and cut off communication, as far as sup- 
plies were concerned, between the camp and the port. In spite of the 
warnings given to Lord Raglan by Mr. Cottley, and in spite of the prospect 
which was opened up to all eyes by the failure of the bombardment, 
nothing whatever was done to connect Balaclava with the Woronzoff Road, 
and when the winter finally set in after the battle, the extraordinary spec 

tacle was presented of an army perishing by inches for want of food 
and clothing within a mile and a half of its storeships; for everything 
abounded at Balaclava. In accounting for the want of a road, General 
Airey, the Quartermaster-General, who was also a gentlemanly man, and 
who, as Mr. Kinglake relates, regularly dressed for dinner every day when 
he was farming in the backwoods in Canada in early life, said that he had 
relied on the Woronzoff Road, and that the disasters of the winter were due 
to the Turks having allowed Liprandi to seize this on the 25th of October. 
The fact was, though we believe it has never been fairly brought to light, 
that Liprandi never touched one rod of the Woronzoff Road of which the 
British would have made use. He never, in fact, came near their line of 
communication, except with the cavalry, which Scarlett so spendidly 
defeated. 

Mr. Kinglake’s account of the four engagements which made the 25th 
of October memorable, shows all his faults and all his virtues as a narrator. 
Where the incidents he describes are simple, the actors in them not numer- 
ous, few surpass him as a painter. His picture of the morning alarm on the 
Tchernaya, when the Turks were swept away in the grey dawn, and the Rus- 
sian cavalry poured toward Balaclava, till they were arrested, almost at the 
head of the gorge, by Sir Colin Campbell and his handful of Highlanders, 
has rarely been surpassed for vividness. But when he comes to deal with that 
most extraordinary episode which followed, in which the heavy cavalry, 
under Searlett, not over six hundred strong, rode straight intoa dense mass 
of Russian cavalry, supposed by some to number 3,500, and by none loss 
than 2,500, tore through and through them, the supports entering ou 
both flanks, and mecting the first line in the’centre of the mass, and driv- 
ing it, after eight minutes of fierce sabreing, in wild confusion off the field, 
under the eyes of nearly 20,000 delighted spectators swarming on the 
heights above, he so loads himself with details that it is impossible, even 
with the help of his maps and plans, for anybody who does not know tlic 
ground to get from his narrative a clear idea of what happened. It must 
be admitied, too, that he sometimes draws largely on his imagination. ‘The 
feelings of nearly every British officer who was in the fight, and survived ii, 
he can of course describe, as he does, on the authority of the officer; but 
when he tells what was the moral and religious condition of the Scots Greys, 
and of the Inniskilling Dragoons, when they struck the Russian column, 
and tells of the “ zizz” which came from the Russians, and the “low moan 
of desire” uttered by the English dragoons dur'ng the fray, he attempts 
something to which mortal powers are not equal. He saw the combat 
a mile away, through a field-glass, bat it was at that distance a very sim- 
ple matter, as all surviving spectators of it will remember—two red lines in 
rapid succession striking against a dark mass, breaking inside of it into 
red spots, the spots traversing it in every direction in zigzag, a flash of ste:i 
over head in the morning light, and in a few minetes the dark mass Cis- 
solving and rolling away down the hill from the red spots, which gathered 
rapidly into a line once more—and all was over. The*account of the charge 
of the Light Brigade an hour later is better, because the phenomenon was 
simpler. Mr. Kinglake seems to make it clear that when poor Nolan re- 
ceived his death wound in riding across the English line, he was really try- 
ing to show Cardigan the way to the guns, whieh Lord Raglan meant him 
to assail—the guns lost by the Turks in the morning, and which the 
Russians were removing, and which might have been easily captured 
without the “wild charge” which closed a glorious day in disaster and 
defeat. 





MR. BRIGHTS SPEECHES.” 
Tars selection from the speeches of the greatest of living English 
orators may be read with different purposes. We may consider it as a full 
exposition of the views of one section of English Radicals, or simply as « 
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of literary composition. Perhaps it is from this last point of view 
that it will be chiefly interesting to Americans. Mr. Bright is an emi- 
nently plain-spoken man, as beseems his country and his sect; and few 
people can require to be told what he thinks of Parliamentary reform, of 
the Irish Church, of the American rebellion, or of the Crimean war. Upon 
these and other topics he has expressed himself with such energy and 
emphasis, and has left so unmistakable a trace of his action, that no one can 
be in want of much information as to his views. Mr. Bright’s opinions are 
set down in plain black and white, not in mysterious and shifting neutral 
tints. It may, however, be more interesting to discover what is the secret 
of his singular power as an orator. Those who have read his speeches in 
the papers, or have had the better fortune to hear them delivered, will be 
anxious to know how they read at a considerable interval from the time of 
delivery, and deprived of the aids of voice and manner. How much of the 
charm remains, and to what qualities is it owing ? 

Two things might have been said of Mr. Bright a few years ago with 
equal truth. First, that he was, perhaps, the most cordially hated man in 
the House of Commons; and secondly, that he was the one who could most 
perfectly command its attention. The country gentleman element regarded 
him as an embodiment of the evil principle in polities ; yet country gentle- 
men jostled each other for a place to hear him speak, and listened with 
rapt attention to his assaults upon their dearest principles. When he was 
expected to deliver a great speech, even the sacred hour of dinner failed to 
empty the benches of the House ; and when he rose, a deep silence hushed 
the usual murmur of conversation. The House of Commons, in truth, is a 
tolerant assembly to any one who will amuse it ; yet there was something 
singular in their marked toleration for one who gave the freest utterance to 
the sentiments of its least popular minority. Even that most dreadful 
accusation against Mr. Bright, that he was “un-English,”’ failed to sheke 
his power as the greatest master of the English speech. 

First in the list of the qualities to which this power was due, we should 
naturally mention his charm of voice and manner. Of these we need only 
say that Mr. Bright’s manner would probably be remarkable in any other 
assembly for its repose; and even in so phlegmatic a body as the House of 
Commons, it does not rise above the average in energy of action. It is 
thus well calculated to give full play to an eloquence which rests in a sin- 
galarly small degree upon any ambitious flights of imagination. Mr. 
Bright seldom, if ever, attempts any of those purple patches which are 
common with ambitious orators. His opinicns are strong enough, and are 
expressed with remarkable vigor ; but they are never draped in high-flown 
or figurative language. His sentences are almost always short, and even 
studiously simple in their construction. There are few metaphors or 
apostrophes ; and scarcely one of those passages which would be selected 
for declamation by school-boys. The great popular orator instinctively 
avoids the bombast and clap-trap generally thiought suitable to the popular 
taste ; and with a severity which might sometimes be thought overstrained, 
relies more upon the force of his arguments and the skill with which his ideas 
are marshalled, than upon any special tours de force. In short, his oratory 
is of the Quaker variety, simple, masculine, and hard-hitting ; never flowery, 
or what is generally called rhetorical. Even where he rises io the highest 
flight, he seems to feel the need of self-restraint most keenly. Take, for 
example, the following instance of pathos, which produced an extraordinary 
effect at the time. He was speaking of the disastrous Crimean campaign 
in 1855: 

“Many homes,” le says, “iay be rendered desolate when the next 
news arrives. The angel cf death has been abroad throughout the land; 
you may almost hear the beating of his wings. There is no one, as when tlie 
first-born were slain of old, to sprinkle with blood the lintel and two side- 
posts of our doors, that he may and pass on; he takes his victims 
from the castle of the noble, the mansion of the wealthy, and the cottage 


of the poor and lowly, and it is on behalf of all these classes that I make 
this solemn appeal.” 


The words we have italicized produced a strikingly solemn effect at the 
time, as thongh an invisible presence had been actually felt in the room ; 
and Mr. Bright, having called up the sentiment, scarcely dwelt upon it for 
a sentence ; but just touching a thought which an inferior speaker would 
have expanded, and probably vulgarized in the expansion, passed on to de- 
velop his argument. Or, again, those who heard the great speech which 
he delivered on the bill for suspending the Habcas Corpus Act in Ireland in 
1866, will remember the effect produced by one or two single sentences. 
We may quote, for example, this: “I believe that if the majority of the 
people of Ireland, fairly counted out, had their will, and if they had the 
power, they would unmoor the island from its fastenings in the deep and 
move it at least 2,000 miles to the west.” Or this: “There is an instruct- 
ive aneedote to be found in the annals of the Chinese Empire. In a remote 





province there was an insurrection. The emperor put down the insurrec- 
tion, but he abased and humbled himself before ‘his people, and said that 
if he had been guilty of neglect, he acknowledged his guilt, and he hum- 
bled himself before those on whom he had brought this evil of an insurree- 
tion in one of his provinees.” Taken by themselves, there is nothing 
very new in these remarks, nor in the language in which they are expressed ; 
but the skill of the orator is shown in the power with which, taken with 
their context, they bring out the precise point to be made. They tell like « 
single blow struck in the right place at the right moment, without an) 
blundering in the aim or unnecessary flourishing of the weapon. The 
humorous passages are equally indebied to this absence of unnecessary 
verbiage ; Mr. Bright makes his point without boggling, with the certainty 
of hand of a practised master, and passes on, as it were, unconsciously. Take 

for example, this neat thrust at Mr. Disraeli’s political charlataniam, A 
feeble remedy saggested by the premier reminds him, he says, of an ane 

dote related by Addison. “He [Addison] says that in his time there was « 
man who made a living by cheating the country people. He was jot « 
cabinet minister—he was only a movntebank—and he set up a stall and 
sold pills that were very good against an earthquake.” Even Mr. Dis 

racli’s own party could not but laugh at this delicate description of their 
leader. 

The admirable conciseness and vigor of Mr. Bright's language make 
them an excellent study for young men who are under the usual tempta 
tion to florid rhetoric. It will do them good to see how much can be done 
by the utmost simplicity. They will observe, however, that the simplicity 
is of very little use unless there is something to be said. The nobler the 
thought, the plainer the dress which it will bear; and Mr. Bright's elo 
quence is really admirable because the ideas expressed are always broad 
and generous, and the policy defended is suiliciently large-minded to re 
quire no special pleading. No orator makes more frequent appeals to 
motives of justice and humanity; and it is the best proof of his merit that 
they never sound in his mouth like mere clap-trap or commonplace. In 
some respects to which we need not row refer, there are obvious limitations 
to Mr. Bright’s field of intellectual vision ; but his opinions, if sometimes 
based on rather narrow grounds, are never based on mean or seliish 
grounds, He has been frequently accused of setting class against class 
people who have got a large share of political influence being of opinion 
that no one can propose to weaken their exclusive rights except from mi 
tives of the meanest jealousy ; but readers of this volume will be inclined 
to acknowledge that a desire to break down class distinctions may be at 
‘east compatible with a lofty standard of political morality, and it is this 
constant appeal to lofty motives in simple language which gives Mr. Brigh: 
his peculiar oratorical power. : 7 


The Story of a Regiment: A History of the Campaigns and As 
sociations in the Field of the Sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry. 
By E. Hannaford, formerly a member of the regiment. (Cincinnati 
Published by the Author, 38 West Fourth Street. 1868.) — This 
is a good-sized, well-printed book of over six hundred pages, and i! 
is an extremely good book in its way. 
to its subject is hardly within the domain to which criticism belongs. Ii 
will be read by few besides those who are interested in the regiment of which 
it is the story. The Sixth Ohio seems to have been a favorable specimen oi 
the Western contingent, a plucky, well-drilled, intelligent, independent, 
not over well disciplined, remarkably healthy set of men. It 
paigned in West Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee; did a vast deal of 
marching and some hard fighting. It was present at the battles of Shiloh, 
Stone River, Chickamauga, and Mission Ridge or Chattanooga. Its loss 
was trifling at the first and last of these, and heavy at the other two, though 
not equal to the losses sustained in great battles by many other regimeiits 
in the late war. It took part in no other serious engagements, and it was 
mustered out of service in June, 1866. It is impossible to construct with 
the materials supplied by such a record a book so large as this that shall 
at the same time be interesting and valuable to the general public. And 
yet it is an excellent thing that it has been written, and it is much to be de 
sired that every regiment that took a creditable part in the late war should 
find so competent and faithful a chronicler as Mr. Hannaford. Besides the 
interest it must possess for the members of the regiment and their friends, 
it contains many valuable bricks for the future builder, and will be found 
by all who love to read about the daily life of soldiers to contain much 
pleasant reading. The biography with which it abounds is limited in it 
interest, but any reader will note with satisfaction the modesty of the book, 
its manliness, good sense, and honesty, and will find his attention agreeably 
kept alive by its pleasant sketches of country, its life-like details of insig- 


But a book so large in proportion 


cat- 











nificant fighting, and the infinite minuteness and fidelity with which it re- 
cords the experiences of every hour of the camp, the march, and the bivou- 
ac; and there are a few passages of description in it which deserve high 
praise. Among these we would note particularly the excellent account of 
the Brown’s Ferry expedition, in November, 1863, just before the battle of 
Chattanooga, by the success of which the first step was taken toward rais- 
ing the siege of that place. Many people know that the leading feature of 
this admirably planned and managed enterprise was the movement of 
troops down the Tennessee in boats by night, but the details are not gene- 
rally known. Mr. Harnaford has supplied the want. It is not easy to 
doubt that he was one of the party, though he modestly refrains from say- 
ing so, and he has told the story so vividly yet so simply that he might 
well base upon this alone a claim to a good place among the painters of 
pictures of the war. 

State partialities are apt to be so strongly reflected in books of the class 
to which this belongs that we are prepossessed in favor of an Ohio soldier 
telling the story of an Ohio regiment when we find him saying, in his first 
chapter, ‘“‘ We have seen how grandly Ohio responded to the demands upon 
her, and yet she had no pre-eminence. The whole nation brought its best 
gifts. ” This is not a solitary instance. The moderation which it 
indicates is cbservable all through the book. 


Handbook of the Stars, for School and Home Use. By W. J. Rolfe and 
J. A. Gillet, teachers in the High School, Cambridge, Mass. (Boston: 
Crosby & Ainsworth.\—I!f the authors of this work had adhered to their 
original design, as it is stated in the preface and suggested by the title, o! 
confining their attention to the fixed stars, their book would have been less 
open to criticism ; or if, moreover, they could have been induced to omit 
even the chapters on the fixed stars, publishing only the star maps which 
are now found at the end of their book, they would have done a useful 
work. But the work is issued as a text-book in astronomy for school use, 
and as such we regard it as not only defective, but positively injurious. It 
is destitute of any logical arrangement of subjects, and the discursive, care- 
less style in which the nature and motions of the solar system have been 
disposed of seems to imply that “the urgent call for an astronomy without 
mathematics,” to which the authors claim to have responded, has been un- 
derstood to be a demand for an astronomy without logic. The greater part 
of the book is occupied with a description of the physical constitution of 
the heavenly bodies. Very little space is devoted to their motions, or to 
the laws which regulate these motions. Thus, the discussion of “spots on 
the sun ” occupies seventeen pages, while all that, in the body of the work, 
relates to the true shape of the earth, proof of the diurnal motion of the 
earth, astronomical instruments, annual motion of the earth, precession 
and nutation, change of seasons and twilight, is comprised within sixteen 
pages. The chapter on comets is remarkable for containing no allusion to 
the parabolic form of their orbits. The law of universal gravitation is re- 
ferred to neither in this chapter nor in connection with the planets. In- 
deed, although some six pages on the history of astronomy are inserted un- 
der the head of “the real motions cf the stars,” in a most inappropriate 
place, the name of Newton is found only in the appendix. After 
having referred to the planets as wandering stars, the authors proceed to 
justify the assertion that the earth is included in this class by a long ac- 
count of its original igneous condition. The logical connection between 
the fact that ages ago the earth was “a blazing star,” and the propriety of 
now regarding it as a planet, seems to us somewhat obscure. Such is the 
superficial and almost childish treatment of the phenomena of astronomy ; 
such is the disregard of any proper division of the subject ; and in such an 
indefinite and vague manner is the necessary terminology presented to the 
reader, that we would far rather leave the scholar to his own unaided re- 
flections than place this text-book in his hands. 








Ab-sa-ra-ka, Home of the Crows. Being the Experience of an Officer’s 
Wife on the Plains. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1868.)—This 
beok gives an account of the expedition sent out in May, 1866, under com- 
mand of Colonel H. B. Carrington, for the purpose of establishing forts 
along the line of the new route to Montana through Wyoming. One 
object it has in view is the suggestion of a new name—Absaraka—in place 
of Wyoming, with which designation there is now some talk of afflicting 
the Territory. The region was originally possessed by the Crow Indians, 
who have been partially dispossessed by the Sioux and Cheyennes. Ab-sa- 
ra ka, signifying “ The Home of the Crows,” was the name by which it 
was Known to them, and as the Crows have always been “ good” Indians, 
it seems reasonable enough that the name should be retained. It. has the 
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merit of poner well, and of having a definite and appropriate meaning 
—merits to which the present title lays no claim. 

The chief purpose of the book, however, is the clearing of Colonel Car- 
rington from the imputations of cowardice and incompetency cast upon 
him at the time of the massacre of December 21, 1866, when eighty-one 
men of his command were killed by the Sioux and Cheyennes, at a short 
distance from Fort Phil. Kearney. The defence seems te show, conclu- 
sively enough, that the colonel was in no wise to blame in the matter. 
He had been sent out while the Territory was in a state of profound peace, 
with only men enough to build and garrison Fort C. F. Smith and Fort 
Phil. Kearney, and when the Indians became troublesome, as they did even 
before these forts were fairly completed, his requisitions on the Govern- 
ment at Washington for more men and more ammunition were not at- 
tended to. He managed, however, to keep his command tolerably un- 
broken—although the Indians were constantly harassing the wood trains, 
and picking off stray men and horses—until the 21st of December, when 
one of the trains was attacked by a very large body of Indians, and a party 
was sent out with strict orders, often reiterated, to do nothing but defend 
the train, and in no case whatever to attempt a pursuit. These orders 
were disobeyed. The Indians made a feint of retreating, and succeeded in 
drawing the party a good way out of reach of the fort, whereupon it was 
at once surrounded and every man was killed—the two officers highest in 
command having, it is supposed, committed suicide. Exaggerated accounts 
of the affair got into the Eastern papers at the time. It is seldom enough that 
an Eastern paper talks sense about the affairs of the Plains. The massacre 
was said to have occurred within sight of the fort, and Colonel Carrington 
with two full companies was said to have been inside, too much terrified to 
venture out to the rescue or even to open the gates to admit the soldiers 
who fled to it forrefuge. This narrative before us asserts—and with every 
appearance of telling the truth—that a second party was sent out to the 
assistance of the first, but arrived too late to do anything. The unfortu- 
nate men were already murdered, and the Indians, in a body of fifteen hun- 
dred—more or Jess—were dancing and yelling around their mutilated 
corpses, and beckoning to the rescuing party to come down and be served 
hke their predecessors. The author, whom we take to be Colonel Car- 
rington'’s wife, seems, although she expresses herself with a good deal of 
moderation, to have felt very deeply the injustice of the blame thrown 
upon that officer, and seems to show clearly that it was altogether un- 
deserved. F 

The book contains, also, some incidentally given information about the 
contemplated route, and about the nature and resources of the Territory. 
The author is, however, very evidently unused to writing, and not only ex- 
presses herself in a roundabout and most confused way, but is as unliterary 
in all other respects as she is in mere expression ; for this reason the facts 
of her book constitute its only claim to consideration. 
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SEOOND WINTER EXHIBITION OF THE NATIONAL ACADEMY 
OF DESIGN. 


THE galleries are about half full, as the exhibition opens. The cata- 
logue contains three hundred and fifty-three numbers. The walls are more 
poorly furnished than they have been at any time before when the rooms 
were open at all. Not because the pictures are too few in number ; to 
give each picture the chance which the painter would ask for it, to sur- 











round each with its proper wall space, to hang each in the best manner 
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for itself alone, would require even a smaller number of pictures or 


a larger place of exhibition. But this care which, when we become 
civilized, we shall take for our works of art, we shall take for better 
pictures than these. Is this exhibition open because the time was set 
beforehand and must be kept? Might we not have gone without it until 
the Water-Color Society should be ready? A notice on the back of the 
title-page of the catalogue announces that their exhibition will open in 
January. There is reason to hope great things of that ; for the society’s 
first show, which took place ‘ast winter, promised well for the future, and 
they are strong enough to turn out well every year. There is, moreover, a 
raison @ étre for their collection which guarantees a certain number of good 
drawings, a larger number of attractive and interesting ones, and, for the 
whole collection, a self-itlustrative and educational character; qualities 
which this dreary November exhibition wholly lacks, having been devoid 
for its part of any raison d’étre. 

It is not to be supposed that fall exhibitions are bad in themselves. It 
has been well suggested that these should be of the summer sketches of 
the artists, their out-of-door work and their studies of detail and of effect : 
while the spring exhibitions should remain nearly what they now are, a 
collection of finished studio-pictures. But what use in suggesting this or 
any such possible good, as long as nobody takes any interest in the thing? 
Who has sent to this exhibition? Few of those whose work is valuable 
have sent anything ; of the few, all but two or three have sent old pictures, 
and not those old pictures which one cares the most to see again. Mr. 
Page’s portraits, Mr. Colman’s ‘“‘ New York Bay,” Mr. J. F. Cole’s pictures 
of pastoral subjects, Mr. Boughton’s “ Fiower Girl,” Mr. Lay’s “ Portrait,” 
Mr. Weir’s landscape, and in water-color Mr. Newman’s peaches and Miss 
Wenzler’s cranberries, are the only new works we notice of any peculiar 
interest. There is nothing new from Mr. Griswold; but his grey picture 
of two years ago, “The Last of the Ice,” appears again, and has been re- 
painted or retouched, we think, and for the better. Mr. Farrer, besides two 
slight sketches, one of which contains a suggestion of a not often painted 
cloud effect, sends a picture of the exhibition of 1859, “ Gone, Gone.” Mr. 
Brevoort sends an interesting last year’s picture, one of his Farmington 
studies. Among the minor matters in the Corridor are interesting little 
drawings and proofs of new engravings, of which at another time, if at all 

Some slight attempt has beén made to collect for exhibition the works 
of three painters who have died since the spring exhibition opened—Leutze, 
8. A. Mount, and Elliot. One end of the South Gallery is given up to 
Leutze ; there are to be found six of his pictures of historical subjects, and 
four portraits, one of them of the painter himself, and seemingly by 
himself. At the time of his death this artist was fifty-two years old, 
of German family and German birth, and, although an American 
resident from his childhood, a German painter as well, and under 
the influence of the Diisseldorf School of Art. His best known works 
are large historical or romantic pictures, containing many figures; and of 
these several have been devoted to important evi nts in American history, 
or to symbolical subjects connecied with American life and nationality. 
His pictures have brought high prices; he has had, what comparatively 
few painters in this country have had, an opportunity of doing national 
work on a grand scale, and his reputaticn as a historical painter is pretty 
well established among the present generation of connoisseurs and _pic- 
ture buyers. Such success as ambition, energy, and coystant diligence, 
joined to personal popularity, could give him, he has not failed to attain. 

The influence of the Diisseldorf school upon American art is rapidly 
passing away. It was never very profound, and has been superseded by 
other influences, far more powerful and more likely to endure. The influ- 
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ence of that school over Leutze is deeply to be regretted ; it failed to sup 
ply the needs of his nature, and it set up before him a false and artificial 
standard which he, not so richly gifted with the artistic sense as with 
mental qualities, followed but too closely. His defects as a painter are 
those which, with other teaching, he would have avoided or have amended. 
As a draughtsman of the figure, for instance, he is said, and with evi- 
dent truth, to have sought to found his style rather upon the works of 
Kaulbach than upon any of the art produced in Diisseldorf itself. But 
Kaulbach’s drawing, often facile, often swift and dextrous, often decep- 
tive for a moment, is almost never rigit ; that is to say, it never reaches 
great excellence. Difficult attitudes of the body he has never rendered 
with success, and he often tries, only to fail. Rapid motions of the body, 
swift movements of the limbs, muscles in violent action, constantly oceur in 
his pictures, only to ruin the pictures that contain them. In the Nibelun- 
gen frescoes at Munich the javelin does not fly, the sword-stroke does net 
descend, nor the arm move to impel the weapon ; all is fixed and frozen 
into the semblance of a group of wax figures. But these words, which we 
use only to convey our meaning to those who are not familiar with the 
originals, mean only that the drawing is bad. It is not only inferior to the 
best work of the great Italians; not only inferior to the best work of the 
great moderns, of Gainsborough and Le Sacur, Delaroche and Herbert, it 
is even bad within the critical knowledge of a beginner, and within the 
amending power of a pupil of the life class. Nor can it be said that the 
historical pictures of Kaulbach have any of the excellences of high art, of 
art on a great scale, and of ambitious subject. 

The unfortunate influence of pretentious, mannered, and unreal art never 
left the work of Leutze. His pictures of the largest size and greatest preten- 
sion are the least admirable ; the smaller ones are better, and of these the 
“Image Breaker” in this exhibition is perhaps the most natural, the most 
possible, and the best drawn. Both the figures in it are well conceived and 
well rendered up to a certain point, and, without great merit as a work of 
art, it is yet a well-told story. 

The works which have been brought together of Elliot’s pencil are 
thirty in number, and are grouped at the east end of the South Gallery, 
not in the West Room, as stated in the catalogue. These portraits show 
forcibly what was best in his practice—a certain freedom in the rendering 
of modern costume, removed at once from affected grace and from unsub- 
dued stiffness and formality. In this respect he was almost unrivalled ; 
nor is it a little thing to have done, to so far subdue the modern dress 
to the purposes of presentable painting. Of his power of portraiture, 
of seizing the likeness, it is, of course, excessively difficult to judge. Some 
painters have it largely, who have little other artistic power; but in others 
it is united with the highest excellence in other departments of art ; nor is 
there any other means offered us of judging in any case than the slow 
taking of the census of portraits made. What Elliot most lacked as a 
painter was skill in painting ; his color was not badly intended, but it was 
not well laid nor skilfully managed. In this respect, however, we compare 
him with the better workmen among his contemporaries—there are many 
of them worse painters than he was. 

In the West Room are grouped a few pictures by Shepherd Alonzo 
Mount, who also died during the year. Since the exhibition was arranged 
on the 19th of November, Wm. 8. Mount died as well ; a few pictures in 
this exhibition represent his work, but they are not arranged together. It 
is probable that, in some of the changes which are pretty sure to take place 
in the arrangement Of the pictures this winter, the works of each of these 
painters will be increased in number and hung together. We defer notice 
of them for the present. 
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| ed analytically, ond is the first work published pretending 


to give a topical and fchular arrangement of the principles 
of our government. 
*,* Correspondence and Orders will receive prompt at- 


tention. 


Address the Publishers, 


IVISON, PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN & CO. 
4Tand 49 Greene St., New York. 


| L. W. SCHMIDT, 


GERMAN BOOKSELLER, 
24 Barciay Street, New York, 


| tm orts regularly all the leading Foreign Publications, 
| including Periodicals. 


Foreign works noticed in the Nation kept constantly on 


| kand or procured te order, 


contrast to the | 


| Barth. Spectator ; 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO.’S 


Holiday Books. 


THE HISTORY OF ART. By Professor Wit- 
helm Lubke. Translated by F. E. Bunnett, translator 
of Grimm's ‘Life of Michael Angelo,” etc. With 415 
illustrations. Two volumes imperial 8vo, beautifully 
printed with old-face type on toned paper, and hand- 
somely bound in cloth, $21. 


BOOK OF ELEGANT EXTRACTS. With over 
seventy illustrations by eminent artists. Superfine 
paper. Within red lines. 4to. extra cloth, $4. 


THE ALBUM OF LANGUAGE. Illustrated 
by the Lord’s Prayer in one hundred languages, By 
G. Naphegyi, M.D., A.M., étc. 1 vol. 4to, superbly 
Muminated, cloth gilt, $20. 


It may also be bound in imitation morocco, or in real 
morocco, elegant style. 


A FEW FRIENDS, AND HOW THEY 
AMUSED THEMSELVES. A Tale in Nine Chapters, 
containing descriptions of Twenty Pastimes and 
Games, ard a Fancy-dress Party. By M. E. Dodge. 
author of ‘‘Hans Brinker’ and the “ Irvington Ste- 
ries.” 12mo, fine cloth, $1 25. 


THOUGHTS ON THE SERVICES. By Rt. 
Rev. Cleveland Coxe, D.D. New edition. 12mo, 
tinted paper, fine cloth extra, gilt, $1 75. 


ART AND SONG. Ilustrated by Painters and 

Poets, with a selection of the choicest poems in the 
| English language; embellished with steel engravings 
of rare beauty, from drawings by D. Roberts, R.A.: 
J. M. W. Turner, R.A. ; T. Stothard, R.A. ; W. Collins, 
R.A. ; T. Goodall. and other eminent artists. 4to, ele- 
gant cloth, $14; walnut inlaid, $18. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


= Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
Philadelphia. 


LIFE {BELOW. 


“The singer is a man whose experiences indieate a 
depth of nature, whose mastery of picturesque 
speech is something really noticeable, whose verse has 
both sweetness and fire, and who, now andthen, . . . 
crams a great thought into a} gem of an expression, 
. . « He has the elements of a true poet.”’—Dorer 
(XN. 1) Morning Star, 

‘They contain many glimpsesfof that subtle experience 
of the world which it is so difficuft to photograph in words, 
and . many of great beauty. The anonymous 
author is a master of language and rhythm as well as much 
of a thinker.”—V. 1. Evangelist. 

“The verse is musical and flowing, with a*rich cadence 
and rhythmic swing. A delicate fancy plays over the plan 
of the poems, uniting, ete. The verses have much real 
merit.”’—Lovisville (A y.) Democrat. 

‘*Lines that read like proverbs—fali of sound sense, 
good feeling, and agreeable philosopby.”"—London Public 
Opinion. : 


wohtireucmng: te receipt of the price, 
1b. 








HURD & HOUCHTON, 
PUBLISHERS, 
459 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK. 


 LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, No. 1279, 
For the week ending Saturday, Dec. 5th, 


| Contains The Suyporeses Sex, Westminster Review: 
Cromwell and the Cavaliers, Casseli’s Magazine ; Run to 
The Country-House on the 
| IIL, by Berthold Anerbach, auther of ‘On the Heights.” 
&c.. translated for The Living Age m Die Presse; The 
mid and the Bible. Spectator ; A House of Cards, part 
| IX.. Tinsley’s Magazine ; Nationality and Religion, Satwr- 
| day Review; . Saint Paws; Children Abroad, 
Spectator ; Reyerdy Johnson at Liverpool, Saturday Re 
view ; True Danger ‘obacco. Spectator; Precious 
| Jewels, Cassei’s Magazine; besides short articles and 


Te new eubecribers. remittir to the pubychere tr the 
| year 1869. THE LIVING AGE is sent from the inni 
of Auerbach'’s romance (No. 1277) to January next, /ree 


charge. 
LITTBELL & GAY, Publishers, 
30 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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ENID. 
VIVIEN. 
Each Idyl separately, imperial Ato. clot 


h, 
separately in morocco, superb, $30; “ Vivien” an 
full morocco, $49. 


TENNYSON—DORE. 


COMPLETION OF THE SUPERS EDITION OF 


TENNYSON’S IDYLS OF THE 


EACH VOLUME CONTAINING NINE MAGNIFICENT STEEL ENGRAVINGS DESIGNED BY 


GUSTAVE DORE. 


A LIST OF THE VOLUMES. 


full gilt side and edges, 
ul 


KING. 


ELAINE. 
CGUINEVERE. 
10; * Vivien” and * Guinevere,” bound 








uinevere,” elegantly bound in one volume, cloth, gilt edges, $17; 


Doré’s previous works; and the designs of this great master have been rendered in ar exquisite manner, as the names 


of the following vers engaged upon them will testify: 


The Engravings to the above volumes have been acknowledged by the Press of England and America to surpass any of | 
} 


Engravers of the Illustrations to * Enid,” ‘* Vivien,” ‘‘ Guinevere,” and ‘‘ Elaine”: J. H. Baker, T. O. Bartow. 
E. P. BRANDARD, G. C. Frnpen, J. GopFrEY, W. GREATBACH, C. H. JzEns, W. H. More, W. Rroeway, J. SappLer, 


J. STEPHENSON, and A, WILLMORE. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS are sole agents for the United States for the sale of this year’s volume, * Enid.” 
as well as the two previous volumes, ** Vivien” and ‘‘ Guinevere.” Although the *‘ Enid” is nearly double the thick- 
ness of any of the other volumes, G, R. & SONS have concluded to publish it at the same price; the four volumes, uni- 
form in size and gmap, new forming complete Tennyson's Idyls of the King, would make as beautiful and unique a 


Holiday Gift as could be desired. 


NEW HOLIDAY CIFT-BOOKS. 





4to, cloth elegant, gilt edges. 


GEMS OF ENGLISH ART OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. By Francis TURNER PataRave, M.A. 
With Twenty-four beautiful Mlustrations from National 
Collections, printed in colors by Leighton Brothers. 
No pains or expense have been spared in the produc- 
tion of this work in order’ to render it the Fine Art 
Gift-Book of the Season. 





dio, extra cloth, gilt edges, $12. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF SAMUEL ROGERS: 
A New Edition, with One Hundred and Tyee 
Steel Engravings. from the Designs of J. M. W. Tur- 
rer and THomas STOTHARD. 





Small 4to. extra cloth, gilt edges, $5. 


THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS; or, Floral Emblems 
of Thoughts, Feclings. and Sentiments. By RoBERT 
Tyas, M.A., LL.D., F.R.B.S., Author of “ Favorite 


Yield Flowers.” “Flowers from the oly, Land,” etc. | 


With Twelve Groups of Flowers, beauti 


y printed in 
colors. 





Small 4to, extra cloth, gilt edges, $10; morocco, $15. 


NORTH COAST AND OTHER POEMS. By Rosert 
BucHanan. Illustrated by —_ ey Drawings 
by J. Woxr, A. B. Hovegton, G. J. WELL, and the 
Brotuers DALZIEL, 


“'Phese Poems are in many ways remarkable, and our 
fear is lest a careless reader. jadging from the gold 
and green outside, should class them with the bright 
ephemera of the Christmas-tide, He who does so will 
make a very great mistake, since ‘North Coast Po- 
ems’ and ‘ Celtic Mystics’ are genuine additions to our 
store of poetic wealth.”— The Atheneum. 


Royal dto, extra cloth, gilt edges, $12. 


TOUCHES OF NATURE. 
Authors. This volume J 
ings on Wood, set in Gold Borders, 
thé highest style of Art under the superintendence of 
Messrs. DALZIEL BROTHERS. 


* This collection is one of the best that has ever appeared. 
It comprises drawings by Mituars, Hotman Hvnr. 
FREDERICK WALKER, Sanpys, Woir, Lawson, Du 
Maurier, TENNIEL, Marcus Stonsg. Leircen. and 
ya a semen other men, more or less distinguished,.”’— 

all Me razeltte, 


and 





d4to. cloth, superb ee centre, $10; morocco, 
5. 


WAYSIDE POSIES.. Original Poems of the Country 
Life, Edited by Rosgrt Bucnanan. Pictures by G. 
J. PiInwewy. J. W. Nogrs. and FREDEBICK WALKER. 
oy by the Brorners Dauzrex. 

“ The ik is well printed, well bound, and altogether 
looks very handsome.”—/’al/ Mail Gazette. 


NEW JUVENILES: 


MY MOTHER. By Ann Taytor. With twelve beauti- 
ful colored illustrations. Small 4to, cloth extra, gilt 


edges. $2 50. 
TEXTS A FLOWERS. With beautifully colored Mlus- 
trations. Small 4to. cloth extra. gilt edges, $2 50. 


CLEVER DOGS. HORSES. Erc. “With anecdotes of 
other animals. tJ Suimiry Hreserp. Small 4to, 
cloth, with medallion picture in gold frame on side. 


$2 50. 

OUR FOUR-FOOTED FRIENDS. By Mary Howirr. 
With many beautiful illustrations. Small 4to. cloth, 
with medallion yiere in gold frame on side. $2 50. 

OUR CHILDREN’S PETS. $y sosuraszn. With seventy 
illustrations. Small 4to, cloth, uniform with ‘ Clever 


aoe ete., i 50. 

OUR DUMB COMPANIONS; or, Stories about Dogs. 
Horses, Cats, and Donkeys. By the Rev. Tuomas 
Jackson, M.A, With seventy illustrations. Small 
4to, cloth, uniform with ‘* Clever Dogs,” etc. S 50. 

ANIMAL SAGACITY: A Selection of Remarkable Inci- 
dents illustrative of the Sagacity of Animals. Kdited 
by Mrs. S. C. Hatxi. With seventy-five illustrations 
from designs by Harrison Weir. Uniform with © Our 
Children’s Pets’ and “Our Dumb Companions.” 
Small 4to, cloth, $2 50. 

The above seven volumes are uniform in size and price. 

Reviewing one of these volumes, the A‘hcnwum says: 


| ** Of the few books for children that have appeared this 


Christmas, Mrs. 8. C. Hall’s collection of anecdotes illus- 
trating the sagacity of animals is the only volume that we 
can recommend in enthusiastic terms for quite young chil- 
dren; but though little Les ety | boys and short- 
skirted girls will derive pleasure from its well-told stories 
and abundance of pictures by Harrison Weir, boys and 
girls of er growth and statelier habiliments will peruse 
the book with equal satisfaction.” 

Reviewing the binding of one of these volumes, the 
(London) (i/y Press says: “ The binding is exceedingly 
pretty, and. to some extent, quite novel. There is let into 
the outer lid a charming resentation of a redbreast 
eins to his mate. This is beautifully printed in colors 

ighly thes ver B is surrounded, by @ fam of gold. 
and looks av e framed an ed picture, w: 
indeed ft ts, hung on the cover of the book. . 


PICTURES FROM NATURE. By Many Howrrr. With 
twelve illustrations. Beautifully printed in color by 
Kropheim, London. Small 4to, extra cloth, gilt edges, 


EVERY BOY’S ANNUAL FOR 1°69. An entertaining 
miscellany of Original Literature. Edited by Epucnp 
RovuT Leper. Contains complete the new story by 
Thomas Miller. entitled * The Gaboon, or Adventures 
in Gorilla Land ;** and Stories and Tales by Rev. J. G. 
Wood, Clement Scott. W. H. Walenn. Sidney Daryl 
Chas. W. Quin. Lieut. C. R. Low. C. H. Ross. and many 
others. Tlustrated with upwards of one hundred wood 
engrevings and six beautifully colored illustrations by 
Kronheim, London. &vo, extra cloth, gilt q 

EVERY BOY'S BOOK: A Complete Encyclo 
Sports and Amusements. Edited by Erwunp 
LEDGE. With more than six hundred illustrations from 
original coegns. and eight beautifully colored plates 


A New . With an pendix on American 
exer AXE, Thick Svo. cloth, 


“ of 


Games. B 
$16 pages, 


GCEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 


LONDON tee < Ss 
a ee se 8 le lt 


- BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 
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$ia year. 


BROADWAY. 


A LONDON MAGAZINE 


GConTENTs oF No. Ill., Decemper, 1868. 


— 


. Fause Cotors, By Annre Tomas (Mrs, Pender Cud 
lip). With a full-page illustration 
Chapter VII. Mrs. Hepburn's Wcaknes« 
VI. Uneettled. 
IX. Settled. 
2. Witiy’s Graye: A Laneashire Ballad. 
Waven. With a full-page illustration. 
Fox-Huntine Beers, 
4, Taner AMERIOAN Ports. 
M.A. 
5. Tae CELEBRITIES OF THE ConPs LiéeIsLaTIF, By 
Groner MAKEPEACE Tower. Thiers. (With Por- 
traits.) 


By FPowan 


ad 


By Monevaur D. Conway 


Srrerton, By Henny Kryesiry. Chapters XII. to XVI 
joosE CLuss. By a Journeyman Ene@rInern. 

A CLIENT IN Person. 

full-page illustration. 


Srvpres on Tuackernay, Thackeray as a Critic and 


oa 


By Stoney Daryt. With a 


= 
= 





Essayist. By James Hanway. 
10. My Impressions or Amerntca~NiAGARA. By Rev. 
Newman Hatt, LL.B. 
11. QurIA DruExiIt Muttr™. By F. T. Paterave, 
TERMS : 
The Broadway is published monthly, at 3 cents: eac h 


number contains ninety-six pages of letterpress, and four 
full-page fllustrations, printed on toned paper. The yearly 
subscription for single copies is $4; two copies, $7; three 
copies, $10; five copies, $15; and 83 to each subseriber in 
clubs larger than five. 


OPINIONS OF THE ENGLISH PRESS ON THE NEw 
SERIES, OCTOBER, 136s. 


From the Suaday Times: “ The Broadway has certainly 
made a step in advance, Such verses as it contains by Mr. 
Barry Cornwall, Mr. Frederic Locker, and Walt Whitman 
raise it much above the ordinary magazine level. . . . Soa 
seldom does the venerable Barry Cornwall descend into the 
arena that his appearance has more than ordinary intercet 
His verses, too, have great merit and are profoundly sor- 
rowful. Nor is its prose less good. Mr. Hannay’s sketches 
on Thackeray and the new stories by Miss Annie Thom a« 
and Mr. Henry Kingsley are in themselves enongh to «iv: 
reputation to a magazine.” 


The Cheltenham says: “Its contents are rich 
and varied. It is difficult to award the palm of mori( to 
any single periodical when 80 many deserve it, but a better 
ehilling’s worth than the Broadway we do not remember 
to have seen. The number contains four illustrations : 
and if the promise of this first issue of the new series is 
maintained, the Broadway is sure to become popular and 
successful.” 


The Hastings Hew @ says : ** The first of thenow series 
comes to us in a more welcome dress than ever. If the 
first number be a criterion, the shilling Brow/wsy will be 
the cheapest of magazines. There are some capitally cxe- 


cuted illustrations from the pencils of G. H. Thomas. M FE, 
Bawards,etc. Itis well got up. well-printed, ond contains 
some two hundred columns of reading—two columns on a 


The Oxford Times says: ** This magazine makes its first 
appearance in anewform. Its price is raised to a shilling, 
its bulk proportionately increased, and iis Ulustrations de- 
cidedly improved. It has in every way changed for the 
better. and its subscribers will not grudge (le extra six. 
pence per month when such a gvid pro quo is given them,” 


_ 


CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 


PUBLISHERS, 








- 416 BROOME STREET. 


418 Broome Street, New York, 
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o,® THESE BOOKS SENT TO ANY ADDRESS, POST OR EXPRESS CHARGES PAID, UPON 
THE PRICE, AND SAFE DELIVERY GUARANTEED. 


SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED CIFT-BOOKS 


JUST PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


CHAS. SCRIBNER & CO., 


654 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Illustrated Edition of Kathrina: Her Life and Mine. 


In a Poem. By J. G. Notuanp (Timothy Titcomb). With Seventy IMlustrations, executed in the highest style of art, 
from original drawings by W. J. Hennessy and C, C, Griswold. Engraved by W. J. Linton. On large paper, 
uniform with - Bitter-Sweet’’ and ~ Folk-Songs.” 

Small 4to extra cloth. in case. $9; turkey morocco antique, or extra, in case. $12. 

This is one of the most clegantly ijlustrated volumes ever produced in this country. The designs have been drawn 
and engraved by artists who have no superiors in their respective departments. The numerous illustrations interpret, 
with great accuracy of detail, perfect fidelity to nature. and wonderful freshaess and tenderness of fecling, the numer- 
ous picturesque —- and ey scenes in real life in which ‘* Kathrina” abounds. In size and style this edition 
of * Kathrina” is uniform with the il.ustrated ** Bitter-Sweet,” to which it is designed to be a companion volume. 

* There scems to have been the most delightful harmony between the illustrators and the engraver. and the result 
is a work of which every one concerned in it has a right to be proud.”—New York Times, 

* A book yale will have few riva!s in beauty or intrinsic merit among the publications for the holiday season.”*— 
Roston Traveller. 

* One of the gems among our Christmas books.” —P/hi/adelphia Evening Bulletin. 

** Cannot fail to be one of the most popular books of the approaching holiday season *— Boston Transcript. 

“a . ag tae y eu-tock of the year, and is probably as good as any of the year’s books will be, in America at 
Jeast.""- Vew York Nation. 

. Fae yey of * Kathrina’—and what recent poem has more ?—will be gratified to see it in so rich a garb.”— 
New York Examiner, 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE IN SIZE, STYLE, AND PRICE. 
BITTER-SWEET. 


A Poem. By J. G. Hottanp (Tin othy Titcomb). Anew and elegantly illustrated edition, with nearly eighty illustra- 
tions. executed in the highest style of the art. from original drawings by E. J. Whitney. Esq., with 
of the author, on large paper, uniform with * Folk-Songs.”’ 1 small 4to vol.. put up ina neat box, extra illu- 
minated cloth, $9; Turkey morocco extra, or antique, $12. 


FOLK-SONGS. 

A Book of Golden Poems, made for the Popular Heart. A new edition on large paper, with 250 additional pages, three 
new autograph ms, and twenty-five new engravings from original designs (mak over one hundred in all). 
Fac-imiies of the original cutcgre copies of eighteen famous poems b Hood (the * Song of the Shirt ’’), Tenny- 
son, Bryant, 4 Hunt. Longfellow. rry Cornwall, 11 lmes. ph , Payne (* Home. Sweet Home”). Whit- 
tier. Browning. Lowell. Emerson, Willis. Pinckney, —.l!ceck, Elizabeth B Browning, and Stoddard, expressly 
contributed to this work by the poets or their (8. Printed on the finest tinted paper, at the Riverside 
Press, Cambridge, and superbly bound. Tur  ) extra or antique, $18; extra illuminated cloth, full gilt, $15. 


FLORAL BELLES. 


From the Greenhouse and Garden, Drawn and colored from nature. By Mrs. Badger. 1 vol. large folio, Turkey mo- 
rocco, $30; French morocco, $25. 


The Nation. 


RECEIPT OF 





MESSRS. SCRIBNER, WELFORD & CO., 654 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Have the pleasure of announcing the following important new illustrated works, all of unusual beauty, interest, and at- 


traction : 
GRAY’S ELEGY. 
WITH FINELY COLORED DRAWINGS. 

An Elegy written in a Country Churchyard. 1 vol. small 4to, elegantly printed and illustrated with seventeen finely 
colored drawings by Barnes. Leitch, Wimperis and others. ith a photo-zincographic reproduction, of copy, of 
the original manuscript, extra cloth. gilt side and edges. $6 25; or in morocco extra, $12 50. 

This poem, the popularity of which is permanent and universal. was never before so brilliantly and effectively il- 
lustrated as it has been in this very attractive volume. The drawings, which are by Messrs. R. Barnes, R. P. Leitch, 
and E, M. Wimpcris. have been reproduced with perfect fidelity, by block color-printing. which has been brought to so 
high a degree of perfection in England. 

Permanent value and unique interest is given to this edition of Gray's Elegy by the addition of a photo-zinco- 
—_ reproduction (0/ copy) of the on!y existing draft of the oo in the author’s handwriting. Presenting as it 

oes so many attractions not to be found in any other edition of Gray’s Elegy, this volume must command a large 
sale, 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. By Tromas Hvuenes, Esq. Illustrated edition, with 
beautiful drawings by Arthur Hughes, photographed on wood, and engraved by the first artists. and fine portrait 


of the author. One vol. crown §vo : 
Illustrating the Queen’s Work, “Our Life in the High- 





MOUNTAIN, LOCH, AND GLEN. 
jands."’ From paintings executed my na for this Work by Joseph Adam. With an Essay on the Characteristics 
of a oie” Peopic, by Rev. Norman Macleod, D.D. One very handsome volume, in columbier folio, ele- 

ntly bound, , 
Particular attention is requested to the illustrations of this work. They are universally allowed to be the née plus 
ultra of the art, and to exceed anything yet executed. As only a very small number of copies can be prepared, 
early app.ication is recommended. 


THE NOBILITY OF LIFE, ITS GRACES AND VIRTUES. Each quality illustrated by a 
colored drawing, exhibiting the very perfection of Art. One handsome volume 4to. in extra cloth, gilt edges, $18. 


FINE ART BOOKS WITH PHOTOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE SEVEN CHURCHES OF ASIA. The result of two years’ exploration of their locality 


and remains. With 20 full-page Photographs taken on the spot by Mr. A. Svoboda; with itinerary. Edited wi 
Notes ani Preface by Rev. H. B. Tristram, F.L.S. 4to, clot othe. $22. ” = 


RAPHAEL’S WORKS. The great works of Raphael Sanzio of Urbino. Twenty-six Photo- 


graphs from the best engravings of his most celebrated paintings. With descriptive texts and essays on the genius 
of Raphael, by Lanzi and QUATREMERE DE Quincy. 1 vol. 4to. extra cloth, gilt side and edges. $2 50. ney 


OUR LORD AND HIS TWELVE DISCIPLES. A series of Photographs after drawings by 
Leonardo da Vinci. in the possession of Her Royal Highness the Grand Duchess of Saxe-Weimar. Edited, with a 
history of each Disciple, by the Very Rev, Henry ALForp, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Handsomely bound, royal 


4to, $22 50. 
THE EARLY WORKS OF SIR EDWIN LANDSEER, R.A. A brief sketch of the life of 


the artist, illustrated by Photographs of sixteen of his most popular works. With a complete list of his exhibition 
pictures, Handsomely bound. royal 4to, 50. 


und. | $250. 
MASTERPIECES OF ENGLISH ART, With sketches of some of the most celebrated of the 
deceased ters of the English School from the time of Hogarth to the present day. Handsomely bound, royal 


dto, $: . 
MASTERPIECES OF FLEMISH ART, including examples of the early German and the 


Dutch Schools, with memoirs of the artists. By Mr. CoarLEs Heaton. Illustrated togra: 
Handsomely bound, royal 4to, 1 vol., $22 50. ’ “: peat ei oe 





*,* These books sent tu py address, post or express charges paid, and sefe delivery guaranteed, upon receipt of | for $20. 


the price. 
SORIBNER, WELFORD & Co, 
4 Broadway. 


, 


CHARLES SORIBNER & CO, 
New York, 
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** Harpers Magazine, Weekly. and Bazar, These three 

riodicals fully merit the high encomiums which they 
ave received from the press, and the - ort which has 
been given them by the reading public. ether one con- 
siders their beautiful and instructive illustrations, which 
leave untouched no subject of domestic or foreign import- 
ven them the 
— place in the current literature—or their judicious 
editorial management— wef must be emphatically pro- 
nounced the three best family periodicals in the world.”’~ 
The Advance, Chicago, 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 





** Unquestionably the best sustained work of the kind in 
the world.” 


HARPER’S MACAZINE. 


“The most popular Monthly in the world.”—New York 
Observer. 


“It is one of the wonders of journalism—the editorial 
management of HaRPeER’s.”’—.Vation, 


** It meets precisely the popular taste, furnishing a pleas 
ing and instructive variety of reading for all.”—Zion's 
Herald, Boston, 





** A Complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 
HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
AN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





The model newspaper of our country—complete in all 
the departments of an American family paper —HARPER’s 
WEEKLY has earned for itself a right to its title, * A Jour- 
nal of Civilization.”"—.Vew York Kvrening Post. 

This paper furnishes the best illustrations. Our future 
historians will enrich themselves out of HARPER’s WEEKLY 
long after writers and printers and publishers are turned 
todust.—New York Evrancelist. 

The articles upon public questions which appear in 
HARPER’s WEEKLY from week to weck form a remarkable 
series of brief political essays. They are distinguished by 
clear and poin statements, by re common-sense. by 
independence and breadth of view. They are the expression 
of mature conviction, high principle. and strong feeling. 
and take their place among the best newspaper writing of 
the time —North American Review. 





An Illustrated Weekly Journal of Fashion, Pleasure, and 
Instruction. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


A Suyenes containing numerous full-sized Patterns 
of useful articles accompanies the ned every fortnight, 
and occasionally an elegant Colored Fashion Plate. 

Harrer’s Bazar contains 16 folio pages of the size of 
Harper's WEEELY. — on superfine calendered paper. 
and is published weekly. 





“Harper's Bazar contains, besides pictures, patterns, 
etc.. a variety of matter of especial use and interest to the 
family ; articles on health, dress. and housekeeping in all 
its branches ; its editorial matter is specially adapted to the 
circle it is intended to interest and instruct; and it has, be- 
sides, good stories and literary matter of merit.” —Vew 
York Evening Post, 

“It has the merit of being sensible, of conveying instruc- 
tion, of giving excellent patterns in every department, and 
of being well stocked with good reading matter.”— Watch- 
man and Reflector. 

“*To dress according to Harrer’s Bazan will be the aim 
and ambition of the women of America.”’—Joston Tran- 
script, 





TERMS FOR 1869: 


HARPER’s MAGaztnkF, One Year - - - 
HaRPER’s WEEKLY, One Year - - - 
Hanrer’s Bazar, One Year - - - 


Harper's Macazre. Harrer’s WEEKLY, and Harper's 
Bazar, to one address, for one year, $10; or any 
two for $7. 


An Extra Copy of cither the Macazinz, Wrrsty. or 
Bazak will be supplied gra‘is for every Club ot Five Sus- 
SCRIBERS at $4 each. in one remittance; Wr, Six Copies 


* 
4 
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Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Sew York, 
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A NEW ROMANCE 


BY 


BERTHOLD AUERBACH, 


Author of “‘On the Heights,” etc. 


THE PUBLISHERS OF 
“LITTELL’S LIVING AGE” 


Take pleasure in announcin 
the Boston publishers of Auerbach’s works, they will 
begin immediately in *‘ The Living Age” the publication 
of his new and great work, 


The Country-House on the Rhine, 


which is now appearing serially in Germany. 

The author’s last work. **On the Heights,” has been 
ronounced the finest German novel since Goethe’s © Wil- 
elm Meister.” 

** Auerbach is thought by many to be the first writer of 

fiction living.” —V. Y. Hvening Post. 


‘Among the living European novelists Auerbach holds | 


a pre-eminent rank.”—.V, ¥. 7ribune. 


“The leading German novelist of these days.’’— New | 


Haven Palladium. 


““*On the Heights’ is the most remarkable novel that | 


has come to us from the home of Goethe during the pres- 
ent century.”"— Northern Monthly, May, 1868. 

‘One of the few great works of the age.”—John @. 
Baxe, in Albany Argue. 


‘* The Country-House on the Rhine”’ 
promises to be a master-piece of the author. and will de- 
rive additional interest from the fact that its theme is to be 
partly American. The publication will be begun in the 
number of ‘‘ The Living Age” for November 21, and will 
be continued from week to week until completed. 


“‘The Living Age”’ free to the end of 
the year. 


To new subscribers, remitting their subscriptions for the 
year 1869, we will send “The Living Age” from the be- 
gauaies of this romance to the Ist of January next jree of 
charge. 


“LITTELL’S LIVING AGE” 
Will, on January ist next, enter upon its 
One Hundredth Volume. 


It has receivec the commendation of Judge Story, Chan- 
cellor Kent, Pr: ‘dent Adams. Historians Sparks, Pres- 
cott, Bancroft, a.d Ticknor, Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, 
and many others; and it admittedly ‘* continues to stand 
at the head of its class.” 

It contains the best Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Fugitive 
Poetry ; Scientific, Biographical, Historical, and Political 
Information gathered from the entire body of English Pe- 
riodical Literature, and forming four handsome volumes 
— year, of immediate interest, and solid, permanent 
value. 


IT IS ISSUED EVERY SATURDAY, 


giving fifty-two numbers of sixty-four pages each, or more 
han three thousand double-column octavo pages of read- 
ing matter yearly. 


EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES, 


(From Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, May, 1867.) 
“Were I, in view of all the competitors that are now in 
the field, to choose, I should certainly choose « The Living 
e.” . . . Nor is there, in any library that I know of, 
80 much instructive and entertaining reading in the same 
number of volumes.”’ 


(From the New York Times.) 

“The taste, judgment, and wise tact displayed in the 
selection of articles are above all praise, because they have 
never been equalled,” 

(From the Philadephia Inquirer.) 

‘*A constant reader of * Littell’ is ever enjoying liter- 

ary advantages obtainable through no other source.” 
(From the Philadelphia Press, 1868.) 


- ee Living Age’ continues to stand at the head of its 


(From the Richmond Whig.) 

“If a man were to read Littell’s magazine regularly, and 
read nothing else, he would be well informed on all aie 
nent subjects in the general field of human knowledge.” 

(From the Chicago Daily Republican.) 
** Littell’s Living Age’ is the oldest, and by far the best, 


concentration of choice periodical literatute printed in this 
country.”’ 


Published weekly, at $8 a year, free of postage. 


An extra copy, or a set of ‘‘ Horne’s Introduction to the 
Bible,” unabridged, in four large volumes, cloth, sent 
tis to any one getting up a Club of Five New Subscri- 
For other Club Terms, send for Circular. 
Address 
LITTELL & GAY, 


30 BROMVFIELD STREET, BOSTON. 


i 


that, by arrangement with 


SPLENDID NEW GIFT-BOOK 


THE BIRD. 


By JuLes MicuHE er, author of ** History of France,” ete: 





This beautiful volume is illustrated by two hundred and 
ten exquisite engravings, by G1iacometui, Doré’s col- 
laborateur on his celebrated Bible. 

Price—Muslin extra, bevelled - - : 


- $6 
= Turkey Mor. extra antique - - - 1 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
The Safurday Review, 

“The French—as in other things. so in science-have a 
knack which we have not. Since Buffon’s days they have 
_ contrived to write scientitic books in a poetical fashion and 

with a certain Louquet, as it were, of sentiment, and a kind 
of siitter and sparkle which is far from us. We feel this 
in looking at Michelei’s * The Bird,’ which is graceful and 
airy in style, and is illustrated in quite the same spirit.” 
The Art Journa’, 
“It is a charming book to read, and a most valuable 
| volume tothink over. . . . 
not doubt it will be a profitable, duty to publish it here, 
where it must take a place second only to that it occupies 
in the language in which it was written. 
on wood are of a very masterly character; they are all 
| first-class, admirably drawn. and exquisitely engraved ; 
they may be classed, indeed, with the best pr oductions of 
the art that have been produced in our age.” 
The Art Journal (Second Notice). 

* Certainly natural history has never, in our opinion, 
been more exquisitely illustrated by wood engraving than 
the whole of these designs by M. Giacomelli, who has 
treated the subject with rare de 
most charming poetical feeling—a feeling perfectly in har- 


self.” 
Illustrated London News, 

‘‘One of the most charming books we have lately re- 
ceived—certainly a book worthy of perusal, and no less 
worthy of meditation.” 

Extract from Letter of M. Michelet to the Publishers. 

* Paris, 10th January, 1868, 

‘* GENTLEMEN: I have hitherto had no faith in translations, 
but your excellent translator has reconciled me to them. 
As far as I can judge, his work is exceedingly well done. 

‘** The illustrations are admirably printed, with a softness 
rarely shown in our French engravings. 

*T am much flattered by the extreme care you have be- 
stowed upon my book, and Madaime Michelet is also de- 
lighted to see it so beautifully produced. Accept of our 
thanks and cordial greeting. J. MIcHELET. 

“To Tuomas NELson & Sons. 

*,* Copies mailed on receipt of price. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
137 Grand Street, New York. 


PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED, 
London, 1862, and Paris, 1867. 


” 





ENCLISH BIBLES, 
American Episcopal 
PRAYER-BOOKS, CHURCH SERVICES, 
LESSONS, Erc., Erc. 
NEW AND ELECANT STYLES 
For the approaching 


HOLIDAY SEASON. 


LARCEST AND MOST VARIED STCCK 
EVER IMPORTED, 
and 
Unsurpassed in Finish or Elegance of Design. 





Sole Agents for the New York Bible and Common 
Prayer-Book So-'e!y, and Mossrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode 
London. 

_ Pott & Amery, 5 and 13 Cooper Union, and 626 Broad. 
way, New York. 


THE DERBY ATHENAUM. 
680 Broadway, 


books, ut pub.ishers’ prices 
GALLERY FREE TO ALL. 

JAMES M. HART’S Meadow Lands, worth Twenty-five 
Hundred lurs.is to be awarded to some one of the 
patrons of the Athenzum, on 

SATURDAY, DECEMBER &£. 
| The purchaser of $5 worth of books may become the 
| fortunate owner of the above splendid work of art. Cal! 
| or send for catalogues. 


H. W. DERBY, 


Dollar a 





680 Broadwuy 


It was a wise, and we can- ' 


The engravings | 


licacy of pencil. and the | 


mony with the written descriptions of M. Michelet him- | 


Has become the popular resort for the buyers of the best | 
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TO BOOK COLLECTORS. 


J. W. Bovrown invites the attention of Book-buyers to 
his very extensive collection of 


CHOICE IMPORTED BOOKS, 

embracing all classes of Literature, and particularly Svu- 
PERBLY ILLUSTRATED and Fine Art Works, History 
and BiogRaPpuy, VoYAGEs and TRavELs, Poerry and the 
Drama, NaTuRAL Hisrory, STANDARD and MISCELLANE 
ous Works, Earty Printep Books, ILLUMINATED Mis- 
SALS, etc. 

Priced Cataloques qratis on application. 

Entire Libraries purchased for cash. 


J. W. BOUTON, 416 Broome Street, New York 


OFFICE OF THE 
ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 


New York, January W, 1868. 


The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Company, 


submit the following Statement of its affairs he Bist 
December, 1867: 
Premiums received on Marine Risks from Ist 
January, 1867, to 3ist December, 1867 $7,222,015 OO 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist Jan- 
uary, 1867... nt kite 2,838,109 00 
! 
hoe amount of Marine Premiums $10,160,195 00 
| No Policies have been issued upon Life Risks, 
nor upon Fire Risks disconnected with Mar- 
ine Risks. 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 1867, 
to 3ist December, 1887.......... ; $7,507,128 00 


$4,294,964 61 
$1,905,865 98 





| 


Losses paid during the same period 
Returns of Premiums and expenses. 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York Stock, 
City, Bank, and other Stocks $6,504,485 00 
| Loans, secured by Stocks and otherwise 2,175,450 00 
| Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages 210,000 00 
Interest and sundry Notes and Claims due the 
Company, estimated at 
Premium Notes and Bills receivable .. 
| Cash in Bank.... : EES in 


Total Amount of Assets $13,108,177 11 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of 
profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal! 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fourth of Febru: 
- next, 

‘IFTY per cent. of the outstanding certifica.cs of the 
issue of 1865 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the Fourth of February next, from which date inter- 
est on the amount so redeemable will cez The certifi- 
cates to be produced at the time of pay:icnt, and cancelled 
to the extent paid. 

A dividend of Thirty per cent. is Luvred on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for | ur ending 31st 
December, 1567, for which certiiicates will be issued on and 
after Tuesday, the Seventh of April next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 

TRUSTEES. 
Henry K. Bogert, 
Joshua J. Henry, 
Dennis Perkins, 
Joseph Gaillard, Jr., 
J. Henry Burgy, 
Cornelius Grinnell, 
C. A. Hand, 
B. J. Howland, 
Benj. Babcock, 
Fletcher Westray, 
Robt. B. Minturn, Jr., 
Gordon W. Burnham, 
Frederick Chauncey, 
James Low, 
Geo. 8. Stephenson, 
William H. Webb, 
Paul Spofford, 
Sheppurd Gandy, 
Robert L. Taylor. 


3,222,453 27 
3,374 


John D. Jones, 

| Charles Dennis, 

| W. H. H. Moore, 
Henry Colt, 

Wm. C. Pickersgill, 
Lewis Curtis, 
Charles H. Russell, 
Lowell Holbrook, 
R. Warren Weston, 
Royal Phelps, 
Caleb Barstow, 

A. P. Pillot, 
William E. Dodge, 
Robt. G. Fergussoa, 
David Lane, 

James Bryce, 
Francis Skiddy, 
Daniel 8. Miller, 
Wm. Sturgis, 
Charles P. Burdett, 


SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL OF 
YALE COLLECE. 

This department of Yale College, under the direction of 
President Woolsey, and Professors Dana, Norton, Lyman, 
| Silliman, Whitney, Brush, Gilman, John-on, Brewer, Rock- 
well, Eaton, Marsh, and Verrill. furnishes regular and spe- 
cial courses of instruction in Chemistry and Metallurgy, 
Civil, Mining, and Mechanical Engineering, Agriculture, 
Natural History, ete. for circulars address Prof. D. C. 
Gilman, Sec., New Haven, Conn. 


S.A. FARRAND’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
1400 Broadway, corner Thirty-ninth Street. 
Number of pupils limited, 

This school is so organized that each boy receives al! the 
personal attention he may need. Time cnouagh is given to 
}explain the difficulties each scholar meets with, and great 

pains are taken to teach him How To stupy. This is done 
| so thoroughly that he needs no help at home, 

Individuality, instead of being repressed, is appreciated, 
and educated aright. 





! 
} 
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UNION ADAMS, 

637 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

MEN'S FINE FURNISHING GOODS, 
Fine Dress Shirts, 

Collars, and Cuffs. 





Orders by mail receive prompt attention. 


DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO.. 


479 BROADWAY, 
Four doors below Broome Street, 


OFFEK A LARGE STOCK OF 


CHINA, GLASS, CUTLERY, 


ETC., 


SILVER-PLATED GOODS 
FROM THE MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 


PARISIAN GRANITE CHINA, BRONZES, 
FANCY GOODS, 


ETC., ETC., 


ALL AT VERY LOW PRICEs. 


AMERICAN SILKS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Cheney Brothers. 


MACHINE TWIST, 
SEWINC SILK, 
TRAMS AND ORCANZINES, 


FINE ORGANZINES FOR = MIXTURE CASSI- | 


» 
ME 4 


FOULARDS AND FLORENTINES, 
PONGEE HANDKERCHIEFS, 
SILK WARP POPLINS, 
SILK DRESS GOODS, 
BELT RIBBONS. 


Silks for Special Purposes to Order, | 


AGENTS: 
EDWARD H. ARNOLD & SON, 


102 Franklin Street, New York. 


CHENEY & MILLIKEN, 
4 Otis Street, Boston. 


LEONARD BAKER & CO., 


210 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


CHASE, STEWART & CO., 


10 and 12 German Street, Baltimore. 


ARCHER & PANCOAST M'F’C CO., 


Manufacturers of 


CAS FIXTURES, 
COAL-OIL LAMPS, CHANDELIERS, Etc., 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Manufactory and Warerdoms, 
9, tt, 13 Mercer Street, . Y. 
COLGATE & COS 
FRAGRANT TOILET SOAPS. 


A variety of kinds of superior excel. 
lenee, for sale by first-class druggists 
and ia ily grocers, and by all deal- 
ers in faney articles, 
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BENEDICT BROTHERS 
(KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME), 


691 BROADWAY, NEAR FourtH STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


Agents for the American ‘‘ Waltham ” Watch. Sugesiees 
and Manufacturers of Fine Watches, Diamonds, Chains, 
Jewellery, and solid ** Sterling ” Silver-Ware. 
Our Gold Chain is of the best quality, and we sell at the 
lowest price, quality considered. 
Every article of Silver Ware has Benepict BROTHERS 
ped upon it, ana is guaranteed to be equal to English 


WATCHES —not only of the celebrated American 
*“ Waltham * Watch Company, but the finest of European 


manufacture. 

Watches for Timing Horses, Watches that Wind and Set 
without a Key, the celebrated Nardin Watch, and a Watch 
made caeaely for us,in Europe, which has the name of 


upon it—a Perrect Time-KEEPER. 
*,* bay 2 special attention is given to Repairing and 
Cleaning Watches. 
Notr.—We have reduced the price of the American 
“Waltham” Watch below the List Price of the Company. 
Should you desire anything in our line, we will answer 
any enquiries by letter, giving description, price, etc. 





ALL WATCHES FROM OUR HOUSE ARE IN SOLID 
GOLD OR COIN SILVER CASES ONLY. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
691 Broadway, New York. 


~ NEW PATENT PIANOS. _ 


RAVEN & BACON 
(Established 1829), 


Warerooms 644 & 646 Broadway, N.Y., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES, WITH THEIR PATENT COMBINA- 
TION SOUNDING-BOARDS. 


Patented August 14, 1866. 


This invention, introduced exclusively into our Pianos, 
is of the greatest advantage to the tone of the instrument, 
as it affects the sounding-board, the very soul of the Piano, 
and produces thereby a pure liquid tone greatly superior in 
ena and power to that of the ordinary Piano. The 
sounding-board, released from its connection with the 
| piano-case, and resting upon under sounding-boards, is re- 
| fieved from the rigidity caused by such connection, and its 
vibratory quality increased. 

Our Pianos are first-class in every respect, and pur- 
chasers will have not only our own guarantee as to their 
quality, but also the guarantee of the repatation of the in- 
| strument, obtained from the experience of our patrons who 
| have used them for a generation. All lovers of this emi- 
| nently household instrument, as well as parties proposing 
| to purchase new Pianos, are invited to call and examine 
| our assortment, 








B. T. BABBITT’S 
ARTICLES OF EVERYDAY USE. 


B. T. Bassrrt’s LION COFFEE. 

B. T. Baspirt’s Labor-Saving SOAPS, 

B. T. Bassirt’s Celebrated SOAP POWDER, 
B. T. Bassirr’s SALERATUS, 

B. T. Bassirr’s STAR YEAST POWDER. 


For sale everywhere. 


Ask your grocer for B, T. Baserrr’s preparations, 
and take no other. I guarantee them to be PuRE and 
UNADULTERATED. 


B. T. BABBITT, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington Street, and 
44 West Street, New York. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company. 


OFFICE, 45 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


CASH CAPITAL, $400,000. 


Total Assets, July 1, 1963.............$614,004 47 
Losses Paid since Organization........ $941,059 30 





B. 8. WALCOTT, President. 





I, REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 





insurance Scrip. 
WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 
46 Pine Street, New York, 


BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
59 Wa. Street, 
ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS' CREDITS 
FOR USE IN 
FHIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 


WILLIAM C. TOWNSEND, 





Stock, Insurance, and Money Broker, 
7% WeysosseT 8r., 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
Russell Sturgis, Jr., 


ARCHITECT, 


57 Broadway, New York. 
Vaux, Withers & Co., 


ARCHITECTS 


110 Broadway. 


ROBERT MORRIS COPELAND, 
LANDSCAPE GARDENER, 


Author of “Country Life,’ furnishes plans and advice for 
laying out public and private grounds. F-fers to John M. 
Forbes, Nathaniel Thayer, Boston, Mass.; Rufus Water- 
man, Providence, R. I.; Francis G. Shaw, Staten Island; 
R. 8. Fields, Princeton, N. J. 


41 Barristers’ Hall, Boston, Mass, 


Olmsted, Vaux & Co., 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 


The undersigned have associated under the above title 
for the business of advising on all matters of location, and 
of furnishing Designs and Superintendence for Buildings 
and Grounds and other Architectural and Engineering 
Works, including the Laying-out of Towns, Villages, Parks, 
Cemeteries, and Gardens. 

FRED. LAW OLMSTED, 
CALVERT VAUX 
110 Broadway, FRED'K C. WITHERS. 
New York, January 1, 1866. 


STAMFORD INSTITUTE FOR BOYS. 


A family school founded 1850. With a limited number 
special encouragement is given to backward or timid 
upils, and unusual attention to individual peculiarities. 
ysical culture a specialty, including Military Drill, Gym- 
nasties, and Boating. Ample grounds, with buildings and 
appointments complete, in every respect. Boys fitted for 
College, business, West Point, or Annapolis. Circulars with 
references sent on application. 


W. C. WILLCOX, M.A., Prixcrpax, Stamford, Conn. 


HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE, 
AT CLAVERACK, N. Y. 


A first-class Boarding-school for both sexes. Term 
opens December 28, 1868. 


REV. ALONZO FLACK, A.M., Principal. 
CULBERT & CO., 
24 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 
POCKET BOOKS, 
TRAVELLING BACS, 
DRESSING CASES, 
CARD CASES 


RUSSIA LEATHER GOODS. 
Writing Desks a Specialty. 
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